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THE BIRDS OF POINT PELEE. 
BY P. A. TAVERNER AND B. H. SWALES. 


(Continued from page 96.) 
184. *Anthus pensilvanicus.—American Pipit. 


Doubtless of regular occurrence on the Point, both spring and fall, 
but owing to the seasonal occasions of our trips, we have noted it but 
once, October 15, 1906, when a few scattered individuals were ob- 
served along the top of the eastern sand dunes. 


185. *Mimus polyglottos.—Mockingbird. 


May 20, 1906, while Swales and Fleming were walking in along 
the road on the west side of the Point, on the homeward trip, a 
Mockingbird was flushed opposite a newly planted orchard. Fleming 
secured the bird, which proved to be a male with well developed 
testes. It is now in his collection. Search was made for a possible 
mate, but without avail. (Auk XXIII, 1906, p. 344.) 


186. *Galeoscoptes carolinensis.—Catbird. 


Common, with but one exception, on all May, August and Septem- 
ber trips. August 15 and 16, 1908, it was surprisingly searce, but one 
being noted the latter date. It was still present in some numbers 
October 14, 1906. 


187. *Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. 


Common on all spring visits except, as would be expected, that of 
March, 1907. May 1-3, 1908, their’ combined chorus was one of the 
features of the trip. This, despite low temperature and a heavy fall 


of snow, combined with a bitter gale blowing in off the lake. 
The Brown Thrasher is considerable of a mimic, and on the Point 
has acquired some of the call notes of the Yellow-breasted Chat, sev- . 
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eral times leading us merry chases after what we thought was that 
bird. 

August 15-16, 1908, Brown Thrashers were but fairly common and 
probably represented the breeding population of the Point. The year 
previous, from the 24th of the same month on, they were much more 
abundant and, usually from the first of September to the appearance 
of the Sharp-shin flight, the species has been abundant. As soon as 


* the hawks come the great bulk of them suddenly thin out. We have 


met with but little evidence that the Accipitres really catch any 
great numbers of them, but they are so harried and worried that they 
keep well within their favorite strongholds in the jumper beds that 
grow between the red cedars near the end of the Point. When the 
Sharp-shins are about in any numbers, it is with great difficulty that 


’the Thrashers can be made to forsake this scrub. When they are 


finally forced to break cover, they make a quick. dash to the next 
nearest clump, flying low, barely skimming the ground and immedi- 
ately bury themselves in its innermost recesses. At such times they 
seem much less afraid of man than of hawks. This bird seems to 
remain considerably later in the fall on the Point than in adjoining 
Michigan stations. October 14, 1906, we were surprised to note at 
least twenty individuals at a considerably later date than anything 
we can find in our Detroit notes. 


188. *Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carolina Wren. 


This is another interesting species upon which Point Pelee bases 
its claim to originality among the Canadian faunas. The Carolina 
Wren is found regularly and commonly here, and in but few other 
localities in the Dominion. In August, 1901, Lynds Jones found the 
species on East Sister Island (Will.- Bull., 1901, pp. 70-71), but it 
was not until the fall of 1905 that it was added to the list of main- 
land birds. September 5 of that year Klugh took one and saw an- 
other. The next day four were observed or taken, and others noted 
the 7th, 8th, and 11th. Among these were two juveniles of different 
ages, and apparently belonging to separate broods. The youngest had 
the nestling down still attached to the plumage, and was evidently 
raised on the Point (Auk XXIII., 1906, p. 105). In 1906, we noted 
three May 20 and took one in the same locality, where they had 
been seen the preceding fall. May 24 Saunders found them on the 
mainland just east of the base of the Point. In the fall they were 
noted September 1, 2, 3, and 19, and October 14. In 1907 single birds 
were heard or seen March 9, May 31, June 1, and August 29 and 30. 
In 1908 we found them scattered all over the end of the Point, from 
the Cross-Road out and singing vigorously August 15-16. Hitherto 
we had observed them but in a limited area on the east side near 
the end of the Cross Road. 

It will be seen from this that the species is well established on the 
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Point. They frequent the densest jungle and are more often heard 
than seen. They flit from brush to brush just ahead of the excited 
collector bent on establishing an incontestable record, in a most pro- 
voking manner, leading him through mud-holes, tangle and bracken, 
keeping just out of gun shot, and usually out of sight, but enticing 
him on with explosive calls of encouragement. They frequent the 
higher branches of the trees to a greater extent than any other of 
our wrens and are often observed at considerable elevations. The 
song we have most frequently heard in both fall and spring could 
be written “pre—o—o—o—o.” The first sylable uttered quickly and 
with a silvery roll, and the “o’s” distinctly separate, with decided 
intervals between, and delivered with an explosive quality like the 
sound of large drops falling from a height into a still pool below, 
The whole uttered hurriedly and bubblingly, in the same metre as 
the song of the House Wren. This song is perfectly distinct, and 
like nothing else to be heard in the Transition Fauna woods. As be- 
fore stated, August 15, 1908, the Carolina Wrens sang far more freely 
than we have heard before. In repertoire they are as versatile as a 
Thrasher and a Catbird combined and rival, if not surpass, the 
Chat in ability to make “funny noises.” 


189. *Troglodytes aédon.—House Wren. 


Common on all May visits and to be found in almost all kinds of 
localities, though perhaps the brush grown fences in the neighbor- 
hood of Gardner’s farm buildings were the most favored. But few 
were noted during the early days of September, 1905, though by 
gradual increase they became common the 14th. Common all through 
September, 1908, and until October 14-15, when a number were noted. 
Not as inany as usual seen August 24-September 6, 1907, and .more 
were listed August 15-16, 1908. It is evident from this that the mi- 
grant birds arrived about the last of August and first of September, 
reaching their maximum the middle of the later month. 


190. *Olbiorchilus hiemalis.—Winter Wren. 


Noted but once in the spring, May 1-2, 1908, when single birds 
were noted each day. In 1905, the first fall birds were noted Septem- 
ber 14 and 15, the last days of our stay. In 1906 they were present 
when we arrived, September 15, and became almost common by the 
17th, after which their numbers dwindled, though a couple were 
seen the 21st, when we departed. This last day one fellow became 
much interested in our tent and camping equipment. It explored 
the former several times thoroughly, searching every crevice. It 
examined our methods of packing, and sampled the crumbs of our 
commissary, gleaning from the cracks of the table, and seemed gen- 
erally pleased with himself and us. Finally it flew to a neighboring 
brush pile and scolded us as we took down the tent and piled the 
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things into the wagon. Eight were seen October.14, 1906. Of course 
none have been seen during the August trips. 


191. *Cistothorus stellaris.—Short-billed Marsh Wren. 


May 14, 1905, Saunders found a small colony of about half a dozen 
birds in the marsh bordering the dyke and secured one specimen. 
Frequent search since has failed to reveal the species again, but, as 
it is extremely local in distribution and retiring in habit, it could 
be easily overlooked in the vast extent of marsh to be surveyed. 


192. *V'elmatodytes palustris.—Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


A common species on all the marshes. They had hardly arrived in 
force May 13, 1905, nor the 21st of the same month of the succeeding 
year. May 31, 1907, however, they were present in numbers, and 
May 1-3, 1908, Swales found a number that had been driven out of 
their low lands by the high water up into the bushes among the tree 
trunks of the higher levels, where they conducted themselves in the 
unaccustomed habitat much after the manner of Winter Wrens. We 
have found them more or less common, though secretive, and rather 
hard to find on all fall visits. Then they seem partial to most cir- 
cumscribed areas of marsh, and keep well down in the cat-tails, sel- 
dom venturing far in flight and uttering but the most commonplace 
and noncommital notes. Our latest date is October 15, 1906, when 
six were observed, though Gardner reported the presence of Wrens 
in the marsh several times during the winter of 1906-07. However 
_ the specific designation of these winter Wrens remains in doubt. 


193. *Certhia familiaris americana.—Brown Creeper. 


Not noted in the spring until 1908, owing to the lateness of 
date of our visits. May 1 of the above year one was observed, and 
at least fifteen the 3d. Not noted the fall of 1905, until September 
15, when one was seen and another the next day, the date of our de- 
parture. In 1908 the species put in an appearance September 17, 
and from then on until we left, the 21st, from three to eight were 
listed each day. They were common October 15, 1906, and even more 
numerous the 29th of the same month the previous year. Probably 
some remain through the winter. 


194. *Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. 


This species, though met with on nearly all visits, has never been 
very common. Usually a few scattered individuals have made the 
day’s record. Our date of greatest abundance was October 14, 1906, 
when ten were listed. Likely but few breed on the Point as our May 
dates are meager. Our fall dates are conflicting, but seem to indi- 
cate that the migrants arrive irregularly from the last of August to 
the middle of September. ; 
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195. *Sitta canadensis.—Red-breasted Nuthatch. 


The erratic appearance of this species in Southeastern Michigan 
and neighboring Ontario stations has been commented on by the 
writers elsewhere (Auk XXIV, 1907, p. 147). It is usually a scarce 
migrant, though some years very abundant. We have met with it in 
spring but once, May 31 and June 1, 1907, when eight and seventeen 
were noted respectively. This was a very unusually late spring, 
which accounts for their presence at this time. It was also the spring 
following their great fall abundance of 1906, which may have had 
something to do with their rather unusual numbers. In 1905 but 
three were noted October 29. The following year, when it will be 
remembered reports of their exceeding abundance came in from many 
localities, they were present and common September 1 to 3, and on 
our return trip from the 15th to 21st they were still more numerous. 
The culmination of their abundance, however, was reached October 
14 and 15, when they were easily one of the most abundant birds 
on the Point and. found in all conceivable localities except the 
marshes. Especially were they numerous in the waste fields near 
the end of the Point, where they crowded the dead and dry mullein 
stalks in such numbers as to be perceptible from some distance as 
blue masses. We have met with the species at the Point at no other 
times, but Saunders reports it as “very common September 8 to 10, 
with the Kinglets,” and Keays noted from two to four daily from 
September 17 to 21, 1901. 


196. *Penthestes atricapillus.—Chickadee. 


March 9-10, 1907, the Chickadee was common. One noted May 14, 
1905, and another June 1, 1907. These are our only spring dates. 
September 5 and 7, 1905, and October 29 of the same year constitute 
our only fall dates. Our experience with the species at Detroit 
leads us to believe that it is more migrational than is generally sup- 
posed. They are common through the winter, but about the first of 
April the great bulk of them depart, leaving but a few scattered 
summer residents behind. They appear again about the end of Au- 
gust, though not becoming generally common until well into Octo- 
ber. They are a good bird to listen for when searching for fall 
warblers. Their cheery voice can be heard some distance and the 
following of it up often leads one to a nice little bunch of other spe- 
cies with which they are fond of keeping company. 


197. Regulus satrapa.—Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


Met with but twice in the late fall, October 29, 1905, and October 
13-15, 1906. 


198. *Regulus calendula.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


We have noted this species but once in spring, May 13-14, 1905, 
when but a few were seen. In the fall it has been rather irregular. 
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September 8, 1905, Klugh noted a few individuals, and the next year 
it put in an appearance September 17, increasing to common on the 
20th, remaining so until our late visit, October 14, when there were 
still numbers present. The Ruby-crown has quite a distinctive 
habit of flitting its wings while pausing for a moment between its 
short flights from bough to bough in the trees. By this little trait 
it can often be recognized from the Golden-crown, when phases of 
plumage render it almost indistinguishable from that species. It 
usually reserves its vocal efforts for the silent northern woods; but 
once in a while it does favor us Southerns with a few extracts of 
its part in the wild northern symphony; and we are surprised at 
so much richness of tone, sweetness of melody and strength of voice 
combined in so small a compass. 


199. *Polioptila cerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 


May 14, 1905, the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was common on the 
Point. We did not meet it in spring again until May 31, 1907, when 
two were noted August 25. They became common the next day, re- 
maining fluctuatingly so until September 2, after which they gradu- 
ally thinned out to the time of our departure the 6th. The morning 
of the 5th we were stationed on the lookout tower at the end of the 
Point when we saw a couple flying outwards, working from tree 
to tree, and at last vanishing in the last bush towards the final sand- 
spit. There was a heavy head wind blowing, bathing the shores with 
a line of breakers, against which Swallows and Martins were mak- 
ing steady and calm headway. Evidently the Gnatcatchers tried the 
passage also, for a few minutes later we saw them returning down 
the wind from over the water as if unable to make it. They came 
in, facing the wind and blowing backwards. When they reached the 
land they turned a little off the wind, increasing their efforts at the 
same time. The result was that they held their own in the direction 
in which the wind was blowing, but were carried gradually over 
sideways to the shelter of some heavier hard-wood trees, into which 
they plunged and, we presume, rested. We mention this litle epi- 
sode, as it may have some bearing on the present “Beam Wind” 
theory of migration. We have often taken advantage of this very 
same maneuver in rowing a boat across the course of a heavy wind 
or current. Hold the boat a little more than three parts facing the 
stress and work just hard enough to keep from being swept away 
and you will be surprised at the rapid progress made in a direction 
at right angles to that of the antagonistic force, and at a remark- 
ably small expenditure of labor. That birds should take equal ad- 
vantage of so obvious a principle is not surprising, and it may be 
one of the explanations of their apparent preference for migrating 
with a “Beam Wind.” It would have an additional advantage also 
of blowing their feathers down closer to the body at all times and 
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avoiding the disconcerting occasional accident of stray scurries of 
wind blowing up in under the plumage and disarranging it, a pro- 
ceeding that it is easily seen would be uncomfortable in all cases, 
and probably dangerous in many. 


200. *Hylocichla mustelina.—Wood Thrush. 


Common May 14, 1905, and one May 20, 1907. Not seen at other 
times in spring. In fall we noted one September 13, 1905, and one 
each day of September 1, 2, and 19 and 20, 1906. In 1907 but two 
were seen September 29. The comparative rarity of this species is 
rather peculiar. There is plenty of promising looking ground, but 
it does not seem to be occupied. They likely migrate through in 
considerable numbers, but we have never managed to be there the 
right dates for this. The summer resident population of Wood 
Thrushes on the Piont is evidently scanty. 


201. *Hylocichla fuscescens.—Wilson’s Thrush. 


Fairly common on nearly all visits. May 14, 1905, two seen, May 
21, 1906, several; May 30-June 1, 1907, several each day. Usually 
common through the first part of September. Last seen in 1905, 
September 13, and one individual lingered the succeeding year as 
late as the 20th. In 1907 we saw them almost daily from August 
24 to September 2, after which none were noted, though we remained 
until the 6th. 


202. *Hylocichla alicie.—Gray-cheeked Thrush. 


This does not appear to be quite as common a species as the next 
on the Point. The two birds are, however, so much alike in ap- 
pearance that it takes considerable attention and good opportunity 
in the way of light to separate them. As it is not always practica- 
ble to follow up and scrutinize every thrush flushed in the woods 
error in the records of these two species may at any time creep in. 
A few of either. species might easily escape notice among numbers 
of the other. In spring we have positively identified this species 
but once, May 30-June 1, 1907, when we estimated their numbers 
at 25 and 6 respectively, and took specimens for full verification of 
so late a date. This spring was, however, so abnormally late that 
nothing in that line was any great surprise. May 21, 1906, we saw 
several that we thought might be referable to this species, though 
optical and other conditions precluded exact determination of this 
point. September 8, 1907, they put in their first appearance, becom- 
ing common at once together with the Olive-back and with them 
varying daily from none to common, irregularly to the date of our 
departure the 16th. In 1906 they were not to be found among the 
large numbers of Olive-backs present September 1-3, though we 
looked carefully for them. On the return visit, September “15-21, we 
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listed from one to several each day. The 18th a large number of 
Olive-backs came in and with them the Gray-cheek, and became 
very common for that day and the next. In 1907 two doubtful birds 


were noted September 4. 


203. *Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni.—Olive-backed Thrush. 


Common May 14, 1905, and a few seen May 21, 1906. The late 
dates of May 30-June 1, 1907, saw them quite common, about equal- 
ing in numbers the preceding species. In September, 1905, the first 
arrived the 6th, becoming very common the 8th. It disappeared 
that night, but gradually increased again to the 18th, when it fairly 
swarmed all over the place, then slowly decreased in numbers to the 
end of our stay, the 16th. Our September 1-3 trip of 1906, found it 
already very common. On our return trip, September 15, it was not 
observed until the 17th, became common again the next two days, 
and again dwindled to one on the 21st, when we left. In 1907, in 
fall, but two birds were noted, September 4, whose exact specific 
status could not be determined. This and the preceding species are 
so nearly alike in outward appearance as to be readily mistaken one 
for the other. With good light and fair opportunity, however, the 
ochraceous suffusion on the side of the face of this species as con- 
trasted with the ashy appearance to the same parts of the other 
consitute a recognition mark that is not readily mistaken. The dif- 
ference between them seems much more marked in live than in dry 
museum specimens. These two species suffer greatly during the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk flights as mentioned before. During the periods 
of this Hawk’s abundance little scattered piles of thrush feathers 
can be found every here and there through the underbrush. 


204. *Hylocichla guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. 


October 29, 1905, and October 14-15, 1906, are the only times we 
have been at the Point during the migration period of the Hermit 
Thrush. On both occasions they have been common. 


205. *Planesticus migratorius.—American Robin. 


Common on all May dates. March 9-10, 1907, the first relay had al- 
ready come and passed on as Gardner reported having seen several 
the 7th, which were certainly not in evidence to us. They were irreg- 
ularly common during the early days of fall, but became abundant 
later when the wild grapes were ripe. During our early ‘September 
dates they have usually been rather scarce for so common a bird, 
but October 29, 1905, and October 14-15, 1906, they were present in 
great numbers. Along in the afternoon of the latter date we ob- 
served a flock of this species start out from the end of the Point, 
headed across the lake for the Ohio shore. 
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206. *Sialia sialis—Bluebird. 


May 13-14, 1905, the Bluebird, though common on the main-land, 
was not seen on the Point at all. May 21, the following year, but 
few were noted. March 9-10, 1907, however, they were already pres- 
ent in considerable numbers, though they had not as yet put in an 
appearance at Detroit, from whence we came. May 31, 1907, we 
saw but one on the Point. In early fall our experience has invaria- 
bly been the same—Bluebirds scarce, rare, or absent on the Point 
1 proper, while common on the adjoining main-land. October 29, 
1905, however, they were there in numbers amply sufficient to make 
up for deficiencies at other times. They were spread all over the 
end of the Point, and in along the eastern shore, as far as the cot- 
ton-wood trees extended. Here numbers were feeding on the bare 
sand with the Prairie Horned Larks. It was in the waste clear- 
ings beyond Gardner’s place, however, that the greatest numbers 
were found. Here they were in flocks almost as dense as black- 
birds. When flushed from the ground they generally flew to some of 
the numerous clumps of bushes growing here and there in the open 
and, when they lit and were viewed from a little distance, they 
were in sufficient numbers to give to the whole bush a decidedly 
blueish cast. We are informed by several witnesses that the win- 
ter of 1906-7 they wintered on the Point in some numbers and 
through the winter of 1907-8, Gardner wrote us several times of the 
presence of about six individuals in the neighborhood of his place. 
We have never known the species to winter with us about Detroit. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Lust. 
Species added to list since publication of the foregoing 
pages. 
207. *Uria lomvia.—Brinnich’s Murre. 


The occurrence of this species upon the Great Lakes constitute 
almost as great a problem as that of the great migratory irruption 
of the Sand Grouse in Europe. Normally of a purely Arctic habitat, 
its most southern breeding ground being Cape Wolstenholme, at 
the entrance to Hudson Bay, it has at irregular intervals in the late 
fall appeared on our inland lakes in great numbers. The first 
record flight occurred in the winter of 1893-4. Since then the last 
of November and first of December has seen greater or less numbers 
of them nearly every year on the lower lakes. The interesting part 
of it is that of all that so reach us none seem to survive more than 
a week or so. Once out of their northern waters they all seem to 
starve to death and are picked up on the shores in ail stages of 
emaciation. We have various records of the species on the Detroit 
River from the great flight of 1896, and undoubtedly at that time 
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they occurred at the Point, but of that we have no record. The last 
of November, 1907, a number were taken on the Detroit River, and 
December 10 we received a bird from Gardner at the Point. He in- 
forms us that several were seen on the lake in the morning. in the 
afternoon but one remained, and it appeared weak and unable to 
fly. The next morning it was found dead and washed ashore on 
the beach. For further details of the occurrence of this bird see 
Fleming.—Proc. I1Vth, Int’nl Cong., 1905. pp. 528-43. 


208. *Lerus delawarensis.—Ring-billed Gull. 


Probably owing to the practical difficulty of separating this spe- 
cies from the larger Herring Gull the Ring-bill had, up to the fall of 
1907, escaped our observation. However, that year, August 25 and 
to the time of our departure, September 6, we found them very 
common. Several were taken and proved to be juvenile birds, and 
all seen seemed to be in the same plumage. If anything it was 
rather more numerous than the Herring Gull, with which it con- 
stantly associated. We had every opportunity to study the two spe- 
cies together and found that about the only practical distinction that 
could be made between them in life was that of size, and then only 
when both were present and close enough together to allow of close 
comparison. The young Herring Gull having the same appearing 
ring on the bill as this species renders that mark of little reliability 
in juvenile birds. The tail of the former in immature stages is 
practically all fuscus, while in the Ring-bill it is mostly light at the 
base with a broad bar across near the end. This, however, is only 
observable from the upper surface, and so is seldom available as a 
field mark. August 15-16, 1908, we found quite a number already at 
the Point, so they must return early in August from their breeding 
grounds on Lake Huron. 


209. Merganser serrator.—Red-breasted Merganser. 


Under the head of American Merganser we stated that undoubt- 
edly both species of Merganser occurred, but that americanus was 
the only one of which we had so far received authoritative data. 
Since that writing, however, we have been enabled to add this spe- 
cies definitely to our list, and at the same time added another in- 
teresting episode to our Pelee experiences. 

May 1-3, 1908, the weather was very severe for that time of the 
year. A strong gale prevailed through the ist and 2d, with a heavy 
snow storm through the afternoon of the latter date. The water, was 
very high and the outer end of the Point was submerged for a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, its outer tip bathed in raging surf, dash- 
ing great masses of feathery spume high in the air. Just around the 
end of the Point and just beyond the line of the most troubled water 
lay a mixed flock of ducks and grebes not more than fifty feet from the 
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shore. The seas swirling about the point were piling in here heavily 
on the shore, but undisturbed by the neighboring commotion and the 
wild tossing of ‘the water under them they sat. motionless on the 
surface, each with its head under its wing, and to all appearances 
fast asleep. Under cover of the heavy juniper scrub fringing the 
shores, Swales was enabled to creep up to the sleeping flock within 
easy gun range, and, with field glasses, watch them at close quar- 
ters. There were about twenty-five male Red-breasted Mergansers, 
a few Ruddys and Buffleheads in the flock, and with them, but 
keeping well bunched together, were a much larger number of 
Horned Grebes. While watching them the wonder grew as to how, 
while motionless, seeming sound asleep, they managed to keep the 
same relative distance from shore without being washed in on the 
beach on the one hand or carried away by the drift of the water on 
the other. For several hours, or as long as we observed them, they 
lay here, tossing about on the rough water, apparently oblivious to 
the whole world, but remaining stationary as though anchored in 
place. 

This same spring the species was unusually common on the De- 
troit River and Lake St. Clair during late April and early May. It 
is usually a rather scarce species, but during these dates more were 
brought in to the taxidermist’s establishments of the city than dur- 
ing any previous year of which we have any record. 


List OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED, CONFIRMATORY OF EYE OR 
OTHER IDENTIFICATIONS GIVEN IN FOREGOING PAGEs. 


Larus philadelphia—Bonaparte’s Gull. 
Juvenile male taken by Taverner, August 15, 1908. About six were 
seer at that time, all in same phase of plumage. 


Harelda hyemalis.—Old-squaw. 
Male in full winter plumage, picked up dead on the shore, March 
31, 1908, by Gardner and sent to us. 


Rallus elegans.—King Rail. 
Two specimens received from Gardner April 22, 1908. 


Cathartes aura.—Turkey Vulture. 
Received one bird from Gardner, April 24, 1908. ‘See auk, XXV, 
1908, p. 328. It had been killed not more than two days’ previous. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY. 


Since writing the introductory and opening pages of this list, 
over a year has passed, and considerable data has been gathered 
that there seems no practical way of including under its proper 
heading. Some of the most important of this we have included 
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in supplementary lists and some of it falls naturally under this 
head. The remainder contains little of great importance, taken 
alone, and will have to wait a possible future publication, when 
a further accumulation of data warrants a reconsideration of 
the whole matier. 

Since the last trip mentioned in the introduction, May 31, 
1907, was made, three more visits have been paid to the Point, 
as follows: 

August 24, 1907, in company with W. E. Saunders, Norman 
A. Wood, and J. S. Wallace, we established camp in the old 
situation marked “Camp Coues” on the accompanying map. 
This year, however, camping was not all roses, as it had been 
previous seasons. The days were beautiful, but the nights were 
rendered unbearable by the presence of clouds of mosquitoes. 
Nor was there any escape from them. They were of an unusu- 
ally late and voracious brood, and smoke that made the eyes run 
and breath gag but stimulated their energy. Mr. Wood was the 
Moses who led us out of our difficulty, and we are afraid that 
without him camp would have been immediately struck until 
after frost. Acting upon his example and advice, we betook 
ourselves to a neighboring barn and, climbing up in the mow, 
laid ourselves down in the sweet new hay. Though great 
gaping cracks opened in the walls all around us there was not 
a single mosquito there. We think this worthy of menticn as 
it may be the means of helping some other poor field collector 
to much needed rest. Mr. Wood is authority for the state- 
ment that there are never any mosquitos in hay mows, and as 
far as our experience goes we heartily endorse it and pass the 
good word along. 

August 28, Saunders and Wallace left us and Swales depart- 
ed the 31st, leaving Wood and Taverner, who remained until 
September 6. During this time we worked all parts of the 
outer Point except the marsh lands; paying special attention 
to the extreme end and the migrations therefrom. The shoot- 
ing season opened the 1st of September and we examined the 
bags made by the hunters, questioned them closely, and receiv- 
ed some good material in the way of specimens and notes from 
them. We were on the ground rather earlier this fall than we 
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had been before. The migrations were late in starting, and 
consequently we were able to observe occurrences of the earlier 
migrations that we had heretofore missed. We judge that at 
this time the migrations were about a week later than normal 
and this should be remembered in connection with the dates of 
the preceding list. The great bulk of the earlier wader mi- 
grants were still present when we arrived, and we found con- 
siderable numbers of other species that we had not previously 
noted or had seen but few stragglers of in the fall. On previous 
visits most of the shore birds observed had been juveniles but 
this season we found a good many adults among them. 

The warblers as a family had not yet come down in their 
usual fall abundance up to the time when we left. Some 
species, it is true, were unusually common, such as the Mourn- 
ing Warbler and Water-Thrush, but at no time were there any 
such numbers of many species of this family as were noted 
September 4 and 5, 1905, or 1 to 3, 1906. 

On the whole, gauged by the results ob‘ained, this was one 
of the most important trips we have made and substantiated 
in striking manner many of our ideas of the migrational im- 
portance of Point Pelee. Of this more anon. 

The next visit to the Point was made by Swales and Wal- 
lace, May 1-3, 1908. The weather was most unseasonably 
cold and stcrmy during these days. A heavy gale blew all 
the first two days with a blinding snow storm the forenoon 
of the latter. The waters of Lake Erie were very high and a 
good part of the Point was under water. This had a most in- 
teresting effect on the marsh dwellers who were driven from 
their usual habitats well into the wooded sections. Rails 
were found running around ameng the red cedars near the end 
of the Point and the Marsh Wrens invaded the haunts of the 
Winter Wrens. On the marsh itself, where usually is seen 
nothing but an all-covering and all-concealing mass of reeds 
and cat-tails was open water over which Gallinules and Coots 
paddled and cackled and laughed in the broad light of day, 
laying bare some of their most hidden life-history secrets. 
The Bitterns, both American and Least, unable to reach the 
muddy bottom or find stable footing in their usual haunts, 
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were congregated along the steep shores by the road and 
here, unincumbered by the impedimenta of vegetable growth, 
could be watched with ease as they pursued the tenor of their 
daily economy unsuspicicus of prying eyes. Warblers were 
scarce, a few only of the early ones being observed. This was 
also true at that date-at adjoining localities. The late, cold 
spring held nearly everything back and species usually expect- 
ed early in the month were not noted until the middle, and then, 
in many cases, rushed through so quickly as to give us but the 
most fleeting view of them as they passed. On the other hand 
Brown Thrashers were very common and when the morning of 
the 3rd broke bright and clear, their combined chorus, punctu- 
ated by the clear whistling of the Cardinals and the occasional 
chuckle of the Chat, made an impression not soon to be forgot- 
ten. The presence of a number of Whipcorwills, considering 
the condition of the weather, was a surprise. The Whipoor- 
will is a much more hardy bird than its close relative, the 
Nighthawk, and is much more often seen in early spring and 
late fall; but in spite of this we were hardly prepared to find so 
many of them during this early-April-like weather. Their 
usual fastnesses of the jumper tangle had been invaded by wat- 
er and many of them were forced out into the most unlikely 
places, even into the middle of the waste clearings, among the 
dried grasses and mullein stalks toward the end of the Point. 
Another trip was made, August 15-16, 1908, by Wallace 
and Taverner. We planned in this case to study the Point 
avifauna just before the begining of the migrations, but in this 
were disappointed, as the migrations were then already well 
under way. ‘A number of warblers were already present, 
among them the Canadian, Mourning and the Water-Thrush, 
and another Prairie Warbler was added to our list of Pelee 
specimens. The flycatchers were already in force, the Pewees 
almost in their full fall numbers and the Kingbirds gathering. 
Bobolinks were passing over towards the south; also flocks of 
Cowbirds and Red-winged Blackbirds. Great flocks of Swal- 
lows, Barn, Bank, Tree and Rough-winged, were congregating 
at the end of the Point, and the 15th a flock of one hundred 
Martins was seen resting on the ridge of the fish house near the 
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end of the Point. Next day they were gone, having presumably 
continued their way. The east beach was not thoroughly work- 
ed and not many waders were seen. With the exception of the 
Spotted Sandpiper all seen under conditions by which age 
could be judged were adults. The Sanderling taken proving 
to be an old bird whereas heretofcre on seasonally later dates, 
all were juvenile. The most conspicuous feature, however, was 
the number of Carolin Wrens singing. Up to this date we have 
found them in but one limited locality, but these days they were 
all over the end of the Point. On the whole, this visit was con- 
siderable of a surprise. Though nothing very startling was ob- 
served, the data obtained on the early beginnings of the fall 
migration were of considerable interest. 


These last three trips added considerably to our knowledge of 


Point Pelee, especially in its migrational aspects and has veri- 
fied many of our previous ideas, and suggested others before 
not thought of. One fact they have accentuated in a marked de- 
gree,—the “wave” like form of many of the migrations. In- 
deed we almost feel tempted to generalize by saying that nearly 
all species can at one time or another of the season be found 
here in such numbers as to constitute’a “wave”. In such man- 
ner we have so far noted the following species that are not usu- 
ally regarded as gregarious ; nor would we care to so designate 
them even after our experience with them here. Every indica- 
tion goes to show that they are not drawn together as social 
collections, but rather by a community of interest, and their 
gatherings are rather the result of each individual, moved by 
common conditions, making for the same crossing place of the 
lake and arriving simultaneously. Detail of such occurrences 
can be obtained under their proper specific heads in the list. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Sept. 1882 ; Sept., 10-17, 1905; Sept. 
15- 22, 1906. 

Northern Flicker.—Sept. 14-18, 1905; Sept. 15-22, 1906; 
Aug. 26-Sept. 6, 1907. 

Whipcorwill.—Sept. 13, 1905; May 1-3, 1908. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird.—Sept. 1-3,1906. 

Kingbird.—Aug. 24-29, 1907; Aug. 15-16, 1908. 
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Wood Pewee.—Sept. 4-8, 1905; Sept 1-3, 1906; Aug. 24- 
Sept. 6, 1907; Aug. 15-16, 1908. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher.—Sept. 9-13, 1905; Aug. 29, 1907. 

Least Flycatcher.—Aug. 28-29, 1907. 

Orchard Oriole——All May trips excepts that of 1908. 

Baltimore Oriole.—All May trips except that of 1908. 

Black-poll Warbler.—Sept. 3, 1906. 

Water-Thrush.—Aug. 27.-Sept. 2,1907. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Oct. 14, 1905. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush.—Sept. 11-13, 1905. 

Olive-backed Thrush.—Sept. 13-15, 1905 ; Sept. 1-3, 1906. 

Robin.—Oct. 29, 1905. 

Bluebird.—Oct. 29, 1905. 

Besides these, that have occurred in such absolute numbers as 
to warrant a loose designation of “flight” to their occurrence, 
we have at various times found the following so relatively 
numerous that, taking into consideration their usual rarity, we 
are almost justified in including them in the above list. 

Duck Hawk.—Seen on nearly all September trips. 

Pigeon Hawk.—Sept. 17, 1901; May 13, 1905; Sept. 16-19- 
21, 1906; Aug. 31, 1907; May 1, 1908. 

American Goshawk.—Oct. 21-Jan. 18, 1906. 

Philadelphia Vireo.—Sept. 19-20, 1906. 

Blue-headed Vireo.—May 14, 1905. 

Cape May Warbler.—Sept. 13, 1905; Aug. 29-Sept. 2, 1907. 

Connecticut Warbler.—Aug 28-31, 1907. 

Mourning Warbler.—Aug. 28-31,1907. 

Of other species that are known and expected to travel in 
flocks we have met the following in unusual numbers. 

Blue Jay.—Oct. 14, 1906. 

Blackbirds, all species. —Aug. 27-30,1907 ; all Sept. dates, and 
especially Oct. 15, 1906. 

Crow.—Oct. 14, 1906. 

Bobolink.—Sept. 5, 1905; Sept. 18, 1906; Aug. 27-31, 1907; 
Aug. 15, 1908. 

Purple Martin. —Aug. 26-Sept. 5, 1907; Aug. 15, 1908. 

Barn Swallow.—Aug. 15-16, 1908, and all early Sept. dates. 

Bank Swallow.—Aug. 15-16, 1908, and all early Sept. dates. 
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Rough-winged Swallow.—Aug. 24-27, 1907; Aug. 15-16, 
1908. 

Purple Finch.—Sept. 19-Oct. 14, 1906. 

The above classification is, of course, loose and arbitrary, but 
is sufficient, and is mainly intended to call attention to certain 
facts pointing to the importance of Pelee as a migration route 
that might otherwise pass unobserved in the general list. An- 
other fact, not strictly ornithological, but bearing on this same 
subject, struck us as of peculiar interest. Each September we 
have witnessed great gatherings of the common Milkweed or 
Monarch Butterfly, Anosia plexippus. They gather on the 
trees in hundreds. September 12, 1905, we found a cottonwood 
on the east beach whose lee was so covered with them as to ap- 
pear red instead of green. In 1907 we noted in company with 
them large numbers of Papilio cresphontes and P. troilus. The 
Monarch is a well known migrant, but the other two are not, as 
we are aware, supposed to migrate at all. However all of these 
species were almost invariably observed flying in a most 
determined manner out the point; and on fine days there was 
a constant stream of them stariing out from the end of the 
Point and making their way towards the opposite shore, fol- 
lowing the same route taken by the majority of the bird mi- 
grants. 

Another fact that has been well brought out by the work on 
the Point among the waders, the departure of the adults before 
the juveniles. The earlier birds of this class in the fall are al- 
most invariably old birds, the birds of the year arriving general- 
ly just as the former are leaving or sometimes after they are 
gone. Thus, the only time we have found adult Sanderling 
and Semipalmated Plover in fall was Aug. 15, 1908. Both 
these species, previous years, but seasonally late in date, have 
been common but all have been juveniles. Up to the end of 
August the greater percentage of the Black-bellied Plover seen 
are old birds. From the first of September on, such are rare 
and the juveniles common. ; 

It is also evident that the fall migrations commence a good 
deal earlier than is usually suspected. The first movement in 
this direction to be detected is the arrival of the first shore birds 
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beginning with the Solitary Sandpiper the end of the first week 
in July. By the middle of the month the Yellow Warblers be- 
gin to thin out. With us at Detroit this is all the migration 
phenomena we observe until the end of August when the first 
of the warblers arrive. Any increase in the number of birds 
previous to this date is generally ascribed to their greater activ- 
ity after their nidification duties are over. At Pelee, however, it 
is evident that by the middle of August several species of land 
birds have come down from further north. Aug. 15-16, 1908, 
the following migrants of this class were present. 

Kingbird, gathering and already in usual numbers. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher.—two. 

Weod Pewee.—in large numbers. 

Bobolink.—Passing down the Point in flocks of five hundred 
daily. 

Purple Martin.—large flock. 

Barn Swallow 

Bank Swallow In large flocks and passing out 

Tree Swallow towards the end of the Point. 

Rough-winged Swallow 

Black and white Warbler.—several daily. 

Water-Thrush.—One. 

Prairie Warbler.—One taken. 

Mourning Warbler.—One taken. 

Canadian Warbler.—Several. 

That these early dates indicate earlier migrations at Pelee 
than elsewhere we do not believe. In other localities a few or 
even many of the above species, spread over a broad front 
could and probably would pass through unobserved. Here it is 
different ; the conformation of the land brings these earliest few 
migrants to a small focus, where observation of them is easier. 

The presence of the above species in late summer is hardly 

‘less interesting than the absence of others at the same time. 
The Northern Yellow-throat is common during the spring 
months but is scarce in late August or absent altogether. We 
observed none Aug. 15, 1908, or from the 24th on in 1907. 
Early September usually brings in great numbers again. Con- 
sulting our S. E. Michigan data we should say that there was 
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no migrational activity in this species until the beginning of Oc- 
tober but this experience at the Point indicates that they start 
moving the first of September and what seems to us like a sta- 
tionary population is,in reality, a steady stream of migrants. 

Like data points in the same direction with other species. 
Blue Jays as a species are permanent residents yet the middle of 
October, 1906, we saw them in large numbers crossing the lake. 
Blackbirds also migrate heavily from the last of August or ear- 
lier while the species seems to remain stationary in point of 
numbers until late in the fall, and they sometimes winter with 
us. Cedar Waxwings we have always suspected to be migra- 
tory though generally listed as not so; but we were hardly pre- 
pared to find them migrating the first of September; or the 
Robins and Bluebirds the middle of October, nearly a month 
before they are, as a species, due to leave us. 

The Carolinian tendencies of the fauna have been previously 
enlarged upon in their botanical relations in the Description. 
The same tendency is markedly shown in the ornithology as 
the following list of species will demonstrate: 

Cardinal.—common resident. 

Carolina Wren.—regular and not uncommon resident. On 
our last visit almost abundant. 

Yellow-breasted Chat.—common summer resident. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher—common migrant and likely regu- 
lar breeder. | 

Orchard Oriole-—very common migrant and without doubt a 
common breeder. 

Cerulean Warbler.—common migrant and likely breeds. 

Besides these there are three other species of a more or less 
southern general distribution which were once common but are 
now rare or extinct on the Point. Their decrease, however, 
does not seem to be due to local causes as the same might be 
said of them in other surrounding territory. 

Lark Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow and Dickcissel. 

To this list of Carolinian birds might be added two stragglers 
—Mockingbird and Chuck-wills-widow. 

The latter is of course a wanderer pure and simple, but the 
former had every indication of being perfectly at home and 
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there is no apparent reason why it might not have formed a per- 
manent colony, especially as there is another old report of the 
bird from the not distant locality of Chatham. 

Taking into consideration the irregular and intermittent char- 
acter of the work done on the Point, the number of rarities 
there taken is significant. Such rare, irregular, or wandering 
species are far more apt to be seen on a main branch of the mi- - 
grational current than along a small side stream or dead water 
bayou. In this list can be placed: 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Hudsonian Godwit, Chuck-wills- 
widow,Henslow’s Sparrow, Blue-winged Warbler, Prairie 
Warbler, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Mockingbird, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Duck Hawk, and Pigeon Hawk. Of these the 
Chuck-wills-widow and the Blue-winged Warbler form primal 
records for the Province and the Mockingbird the only absolute- 
ly incontestable one for that species. All these throw into 
prominence the importance of the locality as an ornithological 
observatory. 

The absence of some species has been of almost as much in- 
terest as the presence of others. Among the most striking of 
these are the following: 

Yellow-throated Vireo. 

This is a very common summer resident and migrant along 
the whole southeastern shore of Michigan. - It is rare on 
the Point and has only been noted occasionally. It increases in 
numbers again to the eastward and seems to reach its centre of 
abundance in Ontario about London where, however, it is but 
fairly common. 

Tufted Titmouse. 

This species is a more or less regular and not uncommon 
fall, spring, and winter visitor along the Michigan boundary 
line as far as the St. Clair Flats. On Belle Isle, in the Detroit 
river opposite the City of Detroit, it occurs commonly every 
winter, and likely nests sparingly all over this district, though, 
so far an Ann ‘Arbor record (Auk, 1908-322) is the only affirm- 
ative data we have on the subject. As yet there are no On- 
tario records for the species at all, although it must almost nec- 
essarily sometimes wander over across the international bound- 
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ary line. It is common on the Ohio shore across from Pelee, 
and why it has not crossed over with the Cardinal and Caro- 
lina Wren is one of the interesting problems of distribution. 

Green-cres‘ed Flycatcher. 

The Green-crested Flycatcher has much the same general 
distribution on the American side of the line as the Tufted Tit- 
mouse, and like it, has never been taken in Ontario. There are 
ample and most promising looking woods for it all over the 
Point but in spite of a close scrutiny of almost every small 
flycatcher seen, it has escaped our observation so far. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 

This is one of the commonest summer residents among the 
warblers on the Michigan side of the International line, and an 
almost abundant migrant, but we have met with it but very 
sparingly at the Point. 

On the other hand, there are cases where the tables are re- 
versed, and there are a number of species more or less common 
on the Point that we, on the Michigan side of the line, seldom 
see. We will leave out most of the shore birds as they are 
plainly governed by the aera surroundings, naming 
only: 

Golden and Black-bellied Plover. 

These have been mentioned before by the writers. (Auk 
1907, p. 140). We have met the Golden Plover twice on the 
Point. There are several good records for the species in num- 
bers on the Ontario side of Lake Ontario, but very few of them 
for adjoining Michigan localities. The Black-bellied is a little 
more common with us but is still but an irregular straggler ; 
while at the Point it is both regular and common. 

American Goshawk. 

This species we have also enlarged upon in this connection 
in the before-cited paper. The flight of this species the fall of 
1906, that extended over eastern Ontario and invaded Point Pe- 
lee in considerable numbers, seemed hardly to extend beyond 
the International boundary in Michigan, but few birds pene- 
trating beyond the first tier of counties. 

Black-poll Warbler. 

This was also treated of in the before-mentioned citation. 
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This species at the Point is a common spring and fall migrant. 
On the Michigan side, in our locality, it is a common fall mi- 
grant but very rare in spring. Up to 1907, indeed, it had nev- 
er been taken in this vicinity. However, May 19 of that year 
one was taken by Taverner at Pearl Beach, near the St. Clair 
Flats, and the succeeding year another May 16 at Detroit. 

White-crowned Sparrow. 

We have invariaby found the White-crowned Sparrow a com- 
mon spring and fall migrant at the Point, but of late years, 
since 1904, it has been either rare or absent in our notes along 
the Michigan side of the line. It was more common this last 
spring of 1908, but in nothing like the numbers we have been 
accustomed to see in the past. 

These are rather peculiar cases and seem to indicate that the 
source of the Point Pelee avifauna is distinct from that of the 
adjoining Michigan stations. The water chain joining lakes 
Huron and Erie seems to form a sharp dividing line between 
the two areas. This in the fall migrations is easily explained 
by the plausible theory that the two sections are traversed by 
migrational streams from opposite sides of Lake Huron. The 
dissimilarity of the spring migrants and summer residents can 
be explained in no such obivious manner. According to more 
or less currently accepted theories of Glacial drainage migra- 
tion routes, it may be that Southeastern Michigan receives its 
migrant life by way of the old Maumee glacial drainage chan- 
nels while Pelee is supplied by other routes; perhaps continu- 
ing along the Ohio river, past the mouth of the Wabash and up 
the Sicoto to the head waters of the Sandusky, then down that 
stream to Lake Erie and so across to Point Pelee. This is as 
yet purely conjectural through lack of further data on the sub- 
ject. It suggests, however, an important ‘line of work and one: 
that is well worth following up. 

And now the end of the work before us has come. That 
which was begun as a short informal list has, thanks to the gen- 
erous editor of the Bulletin and the forebearance of the reader, 
lengthened out far beyond the original intentions of the writers 
as the data increased and the importance of the locality seemed 
to demand. No one is better aware of the manifold shortcom- 
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ings of the work than we are. With the time, means, and abil- 
ity at our disposal we have done our best, and if we have only 
succeeded in calling the attention of some of the ornithological 
public to what seems to us to be one of the most promising fields 
of migrational and distributional investigation we shall feel that 
we have accomplished our end. 
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ALEXANDER WILSON. 
III. THe UnsuccessFut Lover. 
BY FRANK L, BURNS. 


Quite early in his career, at the Pantheon, Edinburgh, Alex- 
ander Wilson, in the character of a poor, love-lorn peddler, re- 
cited some original verses entitled “The Loss of the Pack,” in 
a debate on the question as to “whether disappointment in love, 
or the loss of a fortune is the hardest to bear” ; concluding with 
the following : 

“Twas this, Sir President, that gart me start, 
Wi’ meikle grief and sorrow at my heart, 

So gi’e my vote, frae sad experience, here 
That disappointed love is waut fo ‘bear 

Ten thousand times than loss 0’ warld’s gear.” 


He afterwards experienced the pain and humiliation in the 
train of the first condition ; but the enjoyment of even the most 
modest competence, much less the shock and worry of a finan- 
cial failure, were ever to remain a theory to him; therefore, 
without disputing his verdict, the fact remains that he was, 
from experience, totally incompetent to judge comparatively. 

For the purpose of casting addition] light on the personal 
character of Alexander Wilson; as well as to assemble a more 
or less impoftant part of a number of closely related though 
widely distributed papers exhibiting in a measure self-con- 
scious pseudophilosophic meditations, hysterical sentimental- 
ism and morbid melancholia; and the rapid transformation to . 
accurate observation, sane self-restraint and vigorous applica- 
tion to a single design; the writer may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for the narration of his-Jove romances, fragmentary as they are; 
in cold matter-of-fact words without the usual garnature 
deemed essential to a well-told tale of this nature. 

It has been said by one of his biographers: “He has never 
yielded to the soft but patent sovereignty of love. In this re- 
spect he is almost alone among the warm-hearted sons of song. 
Rarely does he write of love; and when he does, it is like a man 
who might have thought about it, as about any other interest- 
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ing mental phenomena, but had never experienced its sublime 
power.” * Another wrote: “ Like many sons of toil, he was not 
boiind by very strong ties of sentiment to his native country 
and what is a little remarkable in a poet’s life, he never formed 
any attachment of the heart such as bind men to their home. 
Here perhaps we may trace one cause of his want of success in 
poetry. Burns was always in love, and the passion never failed 
to kindle the fire of his genius. . . . But Wilson was a man of 
enterprise and action, and therefore was a stranger to many of 
those fine feelings and associations which give men success in 
poetry.”* The third: “Female attachment he had none, or 
he wisely allowed them to hold him so lightly, as neither to in- 
terrupt his pursuits or disturb his peace.” 

But like a great many other statements in reference to this 
man, the above are not based upon facts. There are indisputa- 
ble evidence that he was not an exception to the rule, but dur- 
ing his forty-eight years of life, he had no less than four affairs 
of the heart, three of which were unfortunate from inception. 

While yet known as “Sandy, the lazy weaver,” in his own 
bonny Scotland, he “for some time had been attached to the 
sister of Mrs. Witherspoon, a pretty and respectable girl, to 
whom he made frequent allusions in his poems, though two 
only of those published contain any reference to her, and there 
can be little doubt that Martha McLean bore an influence with 
his fits of despondency.”* She whom he addressed in his po- 
ems as “Matilda,” and who “was snatched by fortune from his 
arms.” * The same, doubtless, celebrated in some poor, senti- 
mental verses of a song in which he is betrayed into stating that 
“Matty is fame and ambition to me.” 

Doubtless his earlier attachment made but a slight perma- 
nent impression upon his ardent nature, for while yet an unset- 
tled, penniless schoolmaster, learning the German language in 
his adopted country; he writes to his friend Charles Orr: *® 

1 Hetherington’s Life of Wilson. 
2? Peabody’s Life of Wilson. 
* Jardine’s Life of Wilson. 


*Crichton’s Life and Writings of Wilson. 
*Grosart’s Poems and Literary Prose of Alexander Wilson. 
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“Milestown, July 23, 1800. . . . It was about the middle of last 
May, one morning in taking my usual rounds, I was delighted 
with the luxuriance of nature that everywhere smiled around 
me, The trees were covered with blossoms, enclosing the in- 
fant fruit that was, at some future day, to give existence to 
others. The birds, in pairs, were busily engaged preparing 
their nests to accommodate their little offspring. The colt 
prances by the side of its dam; the bleating lambs were heard 
from every farm; and insects, in thousands, were preparing to 
usher their multitude into being. In short, all nature, every 
living thing around me, seemed cheerfully engaged in fulfilling 
that great command, ‘multiply and replenish the earth,’ ex- 
cepting myself. I. stood like a blank in this interesting 
scene, like a note. of discord in this universal harmony of 
love and _self-propagation; everything I saw’ seemed to re- 
proach me as an unsocial wretch separated from the great 
chain of nature and living only for myself.. No endear- . 
ing. female regarded me as her other self, no infant called 
me its father. I was like a dead tree in the midst of 
a green forest, or like a blasted ear amidst the yellow for- 
est.” _ This thought seemed to please him and he continues in 
a letter dated August 6, 1800: “Time has always been ac- 
counted among wise men the most precious gift of God to 
man; and has been, generally speaking, received and used as 
the most worthless and despicable. . . . Rose half an hour be- 
fore day. Sauntered abroad, surveying the appearance of the 
fields, and contemplating the progressive advances of morning, 
the appearance of the mcon, etc., without suggesting or having 
suggested one sentiment of grateful adoration to the great 
Architect of the Universe, without learning one truth that I 
was before ignorant of. Wrought one solitary problem before 
breakfast, composed eight lines of rhyme at noon, and am now 
writing these observations near evening. Thus fourteen hoars 
passed almost unimproved away, and thus have thousands of 
precious hours perished! Not one prayer said, not one thought 
cf matrimony entered my mind. An old bachelor, verging to 
the gloomy region of celibacy and old age, and clusters of 
dimple-cheeked, soft-eyed females in every log hut around, and 
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sighing for a husband. ... Mr. Sterne says, devoid of, a hu- 
man being is undeserving the name of man. That is, to write 
a book, plant a tree, beget a child (I ought to have said, marry 
a wife first), build a house, and learn something every day that 
he did not before know.” 

A short time passes before he writes in very different strain 
to his friend Orr under the date of May Ist, 1801: “I have 
matters to lay before you that have almost distracted me... . 
* I have no friend but yourself, and one whose friendship has 
involved us both in ruin, or threatens to do so.” Three separate 
poems of no merit whatever, jn“Which “Lavinia” seems to be 
the inspiration ; one boldly addressed “to # Foung lady”; and 
his sudden withdrawal from Milestown, follbwe- It is.evident 
that his affections had been won by a lady already married, 
whose name is carefully concealed by the Rev. Grosart, but as 
Dr. James Southall Wilson? says, he appears to have left the 
place with honor and discretion as soon as he realized its exist- 
ence ; although he implored his Philadelphia friend to send him 
tidings of the state of mind of his sweetheart: “ July 2, 1801, 
Bloomfield, near Newark, New Jersey. . . . I have no company, 
and live unknowing and unknown. I have lost all relish for 
this country, and, if heaven spares me, I shall soon see the 
shores of old Caledonia. . . . In the meantime I request you, my 
dear friend, to oblige me in one thing if you wish me well. Go... 
out on Saturday to —————’s and try to get intelligence how 
Mrs.————’s family comes on, without letting any one 
know that you have heard from me. Get all the particulars 
you can, what is said of me, and how Mrs.————— is, and 
every other information, and write me fully. I assure you Iam 
very wretched, and this would give me the greatest satisfac- 
tion. — will tell you everything, but mention nothing 
of me to anybody on any account. Conceal nothing that you 
hear, but inform me of everything. My dear friend, I beg yon 
will oblige me in this. I am very miserable on this unfortu- 
nate account.” “July 23, 1801, Bloomfield. My Dear Friend. 
I received yours last evening. O how blessed it is to have one 
friend on whose affection, in the day of adversity, we can con- 
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fide! As to the reports circulated in the neighborhood of 
Milestown, were I alone the subject of these they. would never 
disturb me, but she who loved me dearer than her own soul, 
whose image is forever with me, whose heart is broken for her 
friendship to me, she must bear all with not one friend to whom 
she dare unbosom her sorrows. Of all the events of my life, 
nothing gives me such inexpressible misery as this. O, my 
dear friend, if you can hear anything of her real situation, and 
whatever it be disguise nothing from me. Take a walk up to 
—————’s, perhaps she has called lately there, and go out to 
———’s on Saturday if possible. Let nobody whatever 
know that you have heard anything of me.” “August 7, 1801, 
Bloomfield. My Dear Friend, I received yours yesterday. I 
entreat you keep me on the rack no longer. Can you not spare 
me one day to oblige me so much? Collect every information 
you can, but drop not a hint that you know anything of me. If 
it were possible you could see her, or any one who had, it 
would be unspeakable satisfaction to me. My dear Orr, the 
world is lost forever to me and I to the world. No time nor 
distance can ever banish her image from my mind. It is for- 
ever present with me, and my heart is broken with the most 
melancholy reflections. Whatever you may think of me, my 
dear friend, do not refuse me this favor to know how she is. 
Were your situation mine, I declare from the bottom of my 
soul I would hazard everything to oblige you. I leave the man- 
agement of it to yourself. ... Before you write, take a walk up 
to —-————’s as if to enquire for me, and try if you can get 
any information there. I know that she used sometimes to go 
and see her. Forgive me, my dear friend, if in anything I 
have offended you. The more of mankind I see, the more sin- 
cerely I value your friendship, and trust it shall only dissolve 
when time .to me shall be no more.” 

September 14, 1801: “The last letter I wrote you I fondly 
thought would be answered, but I have waited now three 
weeks in vain... . Your letters were all my company and 
amusement, but you have deprived me of even that.” 

February 7, 1802: “Mr. Orr, I have no faults to reproach 
you with. If I had, a consciousness of the number of my own 
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would justly impose silence on me. My disposition is to love 
those who love me with all the warmth of enthusiasm, but to fee! 
with the keenest sensibility the smallest appearance of neglect 
or contempt from those I regard. Of your friendship I have 
a thousand times been truly proud; have boasted of your inti- 
macy with me and your professional abilities, almost wherever 
I went. I have poured my soul into your bosom. If I have 
met, or only supposed that I have, in the moments of anxiety 
and deep mental perturbation, met with cold indifference from 
the only quarter I expected the sweets of friendship, they lit- 
tle know my heart who would expect it to make no impression 
on me.” 

- February 14, 1802: “Dear Sir. It is too much. I cannot 
part with you after what you have said. I renounce with 
pleasure every harsh thought I hastily entertained of you... . 
I never spent ten weeks more unhappy than these have been, 
and it will be some time before my mind recovers itself. Past. 
hopes, present difficulties, and a gloomy futurity, have almost 
deranged my ideas, and too deeply affected me.” 

“Of actual misconduct there is no evidence whatever ; and in 
the too frequent instances of similar attachment in the lives of 
eminent men, very few indeed have acted with the same 
promptness and spirit of honor as Wilson, who, as we shall 
see, at once sacrificed his situation, and effectually and forever 
separated himself from the object of his regard.” * 

Yet we find him in February, 1806, planning with his 
nephew, William Duncan, now schoolmaster at Milestown, to 
go to that place to take part in a political debate; which was 
not carried into effect for various reasons. 

The truth-loving student does not have to read between the 
lines to infer that Wilson’s conduct in the above peculiar in- 
stances, while at Milestown, lacked self-restraint, and was open 
to censure, even while it is shrouded in considerable mystery. 
The last letters were written from Gray’s Ferry, Philadelphia. 
Time and absence wrought a partial cure, and he writes on 
July 15th, 1802: “My harp is new strung, and my soul glows 
with more ardour than ever to emulate those immortal bards 
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who have gone before me”; but he was subject to periods of 
despondency, and Colonel Carr, who had it from Wilson him- 
self, relates to Ord that, “while he labored under great depres- 
sion of spirits, in order to soothe his mind, he one day rambled 
with his gun. The piece by accident slipped from his hands, 
and in making an effort to regain it, the lock was cocked. At 
that moment had the gun gone off, it is more than probable 
that he would have lost his life, as the muzzle was opposite to 
his breast. When Wilson reflected. on the danger which he 
had escaped, he shuddered at the idea of the imputation of 
suicide, which a fatal occurrence, to one in his frame of mind, 
would have occasioned. There is room to conjecture that 
many have accidentally met their end, whose memories have 
been sullied by the alleged crime of self-murder.”* Mr. Law- 
son, the engraver, advised Wilson to turn his attention to 
drawing in his moments of leisure, in place of his flute-playing 
and verse-making ; as being conducive to the restoration of his 
mental equilibrium; and a recent acquaintance with the ven- 
erable William Bartram induced him to make the effort, open- 
ing up new channels of thought and vistas of beauty; not the 
least of which was Bartram’s fair niece. . 

Verily, like cures like! _The episode I am about to relate 
could scarcely have been unknown to Ord, although he makes 
no allusion to it other than the publication of Wilson’s letters 
to Bartram; and while it must have been patent to every close 
student of Wilson’s life and works, the fact of his love for Ann 
Bartram and of the positive disapproval of his suit by her 
father; was first published a little more than a decade ago by a 
young Scotchman, at the time connected with the public press ; 
and was based upon a paper on the family traditions prepared 
by William Middleton Bartram, but suppressed for family rea- 
sons. Although Mr. Bartram informed me that a portion of 
this newspaper article! was authentic, I find it glaringly inac- 
curate in many respects, as well as far too highly colored and 
theatrical to make its preservation worth while; and as Wil- 
liam M. Bartram died before his contemplated history of the 
Bartram Garden and Family had taken shape, whatever was 
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really known by him in connection with this romance is proba- 
bly lost. It is also unfortunate that the late Mrs. Robins did 
not verify a single statement, apparently, in her resume? of 
the newspaper amplification. 

Miss Ann M. Bartram, plain Nancy at her Quaker home, 
the daughter of John Bartram, Jr., heir to the Bartram estate 
and brother of William, the intimate friend of Wilson; was 
born on February 15, 1779. “She had brown hair, expressive 
eyes, was slenderly built, was nearly a blonde, and grew up 
like a rose in her father’s garden,” as recorded by the family 
historian, William Middleton Bartram. “A love of birds and 
flowers and a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature dis- 
tinguished Ann Bartram, and her face must have won many 
an admiring glance as she walked by her father’s side in their 
rambles together after the beauties and mysteries of botany.” 

Fortunately we have several pen pictures of Wilson at 
about this period. Horace Binney, an eminent lawyer of Phil- 
adelphia, says: “ His personal appearance was that of a mod- 
est, rather retiring man of good countenance, not decidedly 
Scotch, but still with a cast of it, rather more like a New Eng- 
land Congregational clergyman in his black dress, than any 
other description I can give. He was held in great esteem for 
probity, gentle manners and accomplishments in his special 
branch of science.” * Doubtless Charles Robert Leslie’s de- 
scription is a most accurate one ; not merely because he also be- 
came a celebrated personage, but rather from the aptness 
of an artistic soul receiving and retaining a correct im- 
pression of an individual. ‘He looked like a bird; his eyes 
were piercing, dark and luminous, and his nose shaped like a 
beak. He was of a spare, bony form, very erect in his car- 
riage, inclining to be tall; and with a very elastic step, he 
seemed qualified by nature for his extraordinary pedestrian 

1A Romance of Bartram’s Garden. Love’s Young Dream Shat- 
- tered by the Action of a Stern Father. Ann Bartram the Heroine. 


Alexander Wilson Her Choice, but, Against Her Will, She was Com- 
pelled to Wed Another. Wilson Died of a Broken Heart.—Philadel- 
phia (Sunday) Press, May 3, 1896, p. 8. 

* Behind the Wedding Veil, Osprey, Vol. III., 1899, p. 97. 

* Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland, p. 420. 
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achievements. Alexander Wilson belonged to a class of men 
of which Scotland seems to have produced a greater number 
than any other country—men from the humble and middle 
classes-of life, of poetic minds, lovers of nature, of science, and 
of art—men of unconquerable perseverance, who succeed at last 
in acquiring fame, and sometimes fortune, often in despite of 
the most adverse circumstances in early life.” + 
In a letter to William Bartram dated November 20th, 1803, 
Wilson writes: “ ,... I have attempted two of those prints 
which Miss Nancy so obligingly and with so much honor to her 
own taste, selected for me.’ I am quite delighted with the 
anemone, but fear I have made but bungling work of it.” The 
Miss Nancy referred to is the Quaker maiden, Ann Bartram; 
and when Dr. Coues secured a copy of the Wilson manuscript 
poem entitled “The Beechen Bower,” then in the possession of 
Joseph M. Wade, it did not immediately occur that it must have 
been dedicated to Miss Bartram, although her given name ap- 
pears in the second stanza, and it is dated January 18, 1804. 
“O dear to my heart is this deepshaded Bower, 
This snug little seat and this smooth Beechen Tree, 
These old hoary Cliffs through the bushes that tower 
And bend o’er the pool their semblance to see. 
The fountains, the Grotto, the Laurel’s sweet blossom, 
The Streamlet that warbles so soothing and free. 


Green solitude! dear to the maid of my bosom 
And so for her sake ever charming to me. 


“Here seated with Anna, what bliss so transporting 
I wish every moment an age were to be. 
Her taste so exalted—her humour so sporting, 
Her heart full of tenderness, virtue and glee. 
Each evening sweet Bow’r round the cliffs will I hover, 
In hopes her fair form thro’ the foliage to see. 
Heav’n only can witness how dearly I love her, 
How sweet Beechen Bower thy shades are to me. 
[Signed] A. WILson.” 


‘Apparently a premature, if not a presumptive declaration 
which the author lacked the courage to deliver. Again, under 
the date of March 29th, in relating his attempts at drawing, he 
writes “ .... I am very anxious to see the performance of 


* Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, pp. 163-165. 
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your fair pupil; and beg you would assure her for me that any 
of the birds I have are heartily at her service. Surely nature is 
preferable to ccpy after than the works of the best masters, 
though perhaps more difficult, for I declare that the face of an 
owl and the back of a lark have put me toa non plus; and if Miss 
Nancy will be so obliging as to try her hand on the last mention- 
ed, I will furnish her with one in good order, and will copy her 
drawing with the greatest pleasure, having spent almost a week 
on two different ones, and afterward destroyed them both and 
got nearly in the slough of despond.” That he does not exag- 
gerate the difficulty experienced in delineating the features of 
an owl is evident from the description Dr. Coues has given: 
“. .+ from the backs and corners of various pieces of paper 
peer various faces of owls in all stages of incompleteness, show- 
ing how he practiced drawing these difficult subjects.” Nor 
did he altogether overcome this fault is evident upon inspection 
of his drawings of the various species of the owls. Two days 
later he writes: ‘I sometimes smile to think that while others 
are immersed in deep schemes of speculation and aggrandize- 
ment—the building of towns and purchasing plantations, I am 
entranced in contemplation over the plumage of a lark, or gaz- 
ing like a despairing lover on the lineaments of an owl... .I - 
have live crows, hawks, and owls, opossums, squirrels, snakes, 
lizards, etc., so that my room has sometimes reminded me of 
Noah’s ark; but Noah had a wife in one corner of it, and in 
this particular our parallel does not altogether tally.” If Miss 
Bartram taught him the secret of the portrayal of his meadow 
lark, he proved an apt pupil, for it is beyond reproach. In the 
same letter he goes on to say: “... My dear friend, you see I 
take the liberty of an old acquaintance with you, in thus trifling 
with your time. You have already raised me out of the slough 
of despond, by the hopes of your agreeable conversation, and 
that of your amiable pupil. Nobody, I am sure, rejoices more 
in the acquisition of the beautiful accomplishment of drawing 
than myself. I hope she may persevere. I am persuaded that 
any pains you bestow on her will be rewarded beyond your ex- 
pectations. Besides it will be a new link in that chain of 
friendship and consanguinity by which you are already united ; 
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though I fear it will be a powerful addition to that attraction 
which was fully sufficient before to make even a virtuoso quit 
his owls and opossums and think of something else.”* A very 
bold hint! To one of his temperament there was no conceal- 
ment. He spoke and wrote as he thought. His next letter 
written at the Union school, May 22nd, 1804, as usual con- 
tains a message for the niece: “.... Mrs. Leech requests me 
to send Miss Bartram two birds, and thinks they would look 
best drawn so that the pictures may hang their length horizon- 
tally. I send a small scroll of drawing papers for Miss Nancy. 
‘She will oblige me by accepting it.” ? Soon there appeared 
in the Literary Magazine a poem descriptive of Bartram’s gar- 
den and its inhabitants, which Wilson has entitled “A Rural 
Walk,” and dated from Gray’s Ferry, August 10th, 1804, of 
which the following is an extract: 


“One flower, one sweet and faithful flower, 
Worth all the blossom’d wilds can give; 
Forsakes him not thro’ seasons lour 
Tho Winter's roaring tempests rave. 


But still with-gentlest look and air, 
Befriends his now declining years ; 
By every kind officious care, 
That Virtue’s lovely self endears. 


When Science calls, or books envite, 
Her eye the waste of age supply; 
Detail their pages with delight, 
Her dearest uncle list’ning by. 


When sorrows press, for who are free? 
Her generous heart the load sustains; 
In sickness none so kind as she, 
To soothe and assuage his pains. 


Thus twines the honeysuckle sweet, 
Around some trunk decay’d and bare; 
Thus angels on the pious wait, 
To banish each distressing care. 


1Ord’s Life of Wilson. 
* Darlington’s Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Mar- 
shall. 
? Literary Magazine, Vol. II, 1804, pp. 533-536. 
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O happy he who slowly strays, 
On Summer’s eve these shades among; 
While Phebus sheds his yellow rays, 
And thrushes pipe their evening song. 


But happier he, supremely blest, 

Beyond what proudest peers have known; 
Who finds a friend in Anna’s breast, 

And calls that lovely plant his own.” 


Wilson was soon to be awakened from his pleasant dream of 
domestic felicity. Notwithstanding the Bartram family being 
Friends, they boasted a coat of arms and were justly proud of 
their lineage and of their beautiful estate upon which so much 
care and taste had been lavished. When the father said “Mr. 
Wilson is my friend, but not my choice for my daughter’s hus- 
band,” there was little thought of rebellion, for “Honor thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the land 
that the Lord thy God giveth thee,” in the simple form of wor- 
ship in which the daughter had been reared, was firmly en- 
grained. It doubtless required but a gentle hint on the part of 
the father to the sensitive Scotchman, to cause an entire aban- 
donment of his aspiraticns in that quarter, before the affair had 
progressed very far; and that he finally died of a broken heart 
as the anonymous writer would have us believe, is absurd. 

This must have occurred a little while previous to his trip to 
the Niagara Falls in October, perhaps it cecasioned it; result- 
ing in the composition of his longest poem, “The Foresters.” 
Coues advises every one to read this narrative, not as a poem 
(poets do not walk from Philadelphia to Niagara Falls and 
back in the late fall) but for the interesting facts it contains. 
Henceforth in the cordial relation existing between Wilson and 
Bartram, the old fashioned pet name of the niece is ne longer 
penned. Soon after his return from the twelve hundred mile 
tramp, he writes to Bartram in a letter dated December 14th, 
1804, “ ... With no family to enchain my affections, no ties 
but that of friendship; and the most ardent love for my adopted 
country—with a constitution which hardens amidst fatigue; 
and a disposition sociable and open, which can find itself at 
home by an Indian fire in the depths of the woods, as well as in 
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the best apartments of the civilized; I have at present a real 
design of becoming a traveler.” Poor Wilson! He seems as 
little fitted financially for travel as for marriage, for he con- 
fesses to a capital not exceeding 75 cents! ‘ 

Once more referring to, Wilson’s letters to his good friend 
Bartram, of July 2nd, 1805, he records a resolve from which 
there was no deviation until his death. “I dare say you will 
smile at my presumption when I tell you that I have seriously 
begun to make a collection of drawings of the birds to be found 
in Pennsylvania or that occasionally pass through it; twenty- 
eight, as a beginning, I send for your opinion. .. . They may 
yet tell posterity that I was honored with your friendship, and 
that to your inspiration they owe their existence.” ? 

A prophesy! No more misdirected efforts. No further 
striving for the unattainable, but, quoting Coues: “ Emerging 
from obscurity by an indomitable perseverance that fairly beat 
bad luck out of the field, the ‘smoky flux’ of his mysterious 
genius at length burst into flame that made his life luminous.” ? 
Therefore, notwithstanding the opinions and declarations of his 
biographers as quoted at the beginning of this paper, the oppo- 
site sex had a very material and unexpected influence in the re- 
alization of his dreams of: fame. It is more than hinted that 
unrequited love was not the least of his reasons for emigrating 
to America; the same not incurable malady caused him to 
turn to drawing and ornithology for relief; and his third un- 
successful venture placed him in the position to dedicate his life 
to that all absorbing pursuit and the publication of the “Ameri- 
can Ornithology ” upon which his right to fame chiefly rests. 
On November 29th, 1805, he sends Bartram a proof sheet of 
his first plate etched by himself and requests that he “be so 
good as to communicate to me your own corrections, and those 
of your young friend and pupil. I will receive them as a very 
kind and particular favor.” Again on May 22nd, 1807, a re- 
quest is made through the uncle to the niece: “By the impres- 
sions of my two plates that accompany this you will see that I 

1 Ord’s Life of Wilson. 
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have a request to make to Miss Bartram, if the state of her 
health will permit. We want well colored specimens of the 
plates to be sent to Boston, Charlestown, New York, etc., and 
as my time will not permit me to do them myself I have pre- 
sumed to apply to her to color the impressions that accompany 
them, for which I shall make any returns. Perhaps Mary 
Leach might be set to some parts of them with safety, which 
would lessen the drudgery. If this request should be consid- 
ered disagreeable you will not, I am sure, impute it to any mo- 
tives but those of the highest esteem of those to whom I make 
it, and the impressions may be returned tomorrow by any safe 
conveyance with perfect good nature on both sides.” ? 

I had the pleasure of examining a brief manuscript note in 
the possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, dated 
August 28th, 1808, detailing the result of some experiments on 
the “Grandaddy Long-legs,” on the morning of the 28th of 
March, 1808, in the presence of Mr. William Bartram and his 
niece, Miss Ann Bartram; also a letter dated July 9th, 1811, 
from the Bartram garden, introducing his friend, Major Carr, 
to George Ord;? which serve to show the perfect good will 
and understanding existing between Wilson and the members 
of that family. For, without haste or compulsion, Miss Bar- 
tram married Robert Carr, the well-to-do Second street printer, 
in March, 1809, who became a resident of the botanic gar- 
den, devoting himself with great care and interest to the preser- 
vation of the collection, of which there were 2,000 species of 
our native productions contained in a space of six acres; until 
he being in his declining years and their son having died, they 
became anxious to retire from the nursery business and offered 
to surrender the property to Andrew M. Eastwick, who held a 
mortgage of $15,000 against it, and who afterward, until his 
pecuniary embarrassment during the civil war, took the most 
jealous care of that most historic spot. Mr. Carr was conspicu- 
ous in the local militia, became an officer in the United States 

*Stone’s Some Unpublished Letters of Alexander Wilson and John © 
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army during the second war with England, and was for some 
time adjutant general of the state, with the title of colonel. 
Mrs. Carr lived until October 30th, 1858.1 

The susceptible Wilson subsequently became engaged to a 
Miss Sarah Miller of Winterton, and a letter from him to her, 
while on his western trip in 1810, has been preserved, showing 
little of the ardent lover of earlier days. He writes in part: 
“Nine hundred miles distant from you sits Wilson, the hunter 
of birds’ nests and sparrows, just preparing to enter on a wil- 
derness of 780 miles—most of it in the territory of Indians— 
alone, but in good spirits, and expecting to have every pocket 
crammed with skins of new and extraordinary birds before he 
reaches the city of New Orleans. I dare say you have long ago 
accused me of cruel forgetfulness in not writing as I promised, 
but that I assure you, was not the cause. To have forgotten 
my friends in the midst of strangers, and to have forgotten you 
of all others, would have been impossible. But I still waited 
until I should have something very interesting to amuse you 
with, and am obliged at last to take up the pen without having 
anything remarkable to tell you of.” The fact was that his 
“‘American Ornithology ” had become his chief love; he had 
learned to wait complacently upon prosperity before the con- 
summation of matrimony, and we all know the end; his fiancee, 
in conjunction with George Ord, became his executrix at the 
time of his death in 1813. 


+ Harshberger’s Botanists of Philadelphia and Their Work. 
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AUGUST NOTES FROM A WATERING PLACE. 


BY ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, 


Having a blind about three hundred feet from our house, I 
have spent many hours in it, watching the passing show. It 
faces a spot in a very wet meadow—which possibly may be 
considered a swamplet—where a row of willows crosses the 
water-course at a distance of thirty feet from the blind. 

Here the rails come to preen and sun themselves ; the first 
Sora of this summer having been seen on July 19, and the first 
Virginia on August 1. Accessions to their numbers may be 
found almost any morning after a foggy or rainy night. At 
first they may be a little more timid than later in the season, 
but in autumn months before the blind was built I have sat in 
full view of them without apparent check upon their move- 
ments, and they have not stirred when a friend has walked 
along and stopped to talk about them. On the farther side of 
the willows is a rank growth of saw-grass, so dense that in the 
summer months the rails are never seen to penetrate it, but 
they pass up and down the watery paths picking their food 
from the shallow water or along its banks. Easily seen is the 
fact that the adult. Sora is the master rail, driving the Virginia 
before him as he darts in hot pursuit into the rank growth of 
weeds and grasses. From exons of living in fens and boggy 
places with his domineering cousin the Virginia Rail may 
have acquired the startled, grotesque gait that he takes when 
after standing in dignified attitudes for several minutes he sud- 
denly rushes off, as if he had seen a frightful apparition. 
Among themselves the young Soras are quite playful, but still 
more sportive are the Virginia Rails. With a cry two or three 
of them will bound into the open space under the willow trees, 
suggesting the advent of clowns upon the s‘age, and will 
chase each other about, shaking their wings and flying from 
the ground for a foot or two in a very amusing manner. They 
are something of acrobats, too, as one is sometimes seen to 
mount to the top of a fence-post or to the, branch of a willow 
until five feet or more from the ground. Among these the 
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King Rail is an infrequent visitor, and a hope is cherished that 
some day there may be seen the Yellow and the Little Black 
Rail. 

So far as known the nesting data of the Red-winged Black- 
bird for August were nearly the same for last year as for this. 
On the first day of the month in each year there remained two 
occupied nests, in one of which the birds were just ready to 
leave. In the former year the nestlings were deserted, either 
because the mother was killed or she was seized with the wan- 
derlust and left them to follow the rest of her tribe, all of 
which had departed except the owners of the other occupied 
nests. This year there was a flocking of Redwings in the 
meadow. So unobtrusive was their coming that one scarcely 
realized that a hundred or more of them were present, except 
when the arrival of a Marsh Hawk or some other disturbing 
element brought them up into the air. The fleck did not re- 
main for the night, but a little before and after sundown the 
birds in companies of twenty to forty would fly eastward, per- 
haps to some island in the Mississippi River. In the morning 
they came drifting in, a few at a time. 

The menth has not been without its bird music. Of fifteen 
species observed in a half hour early on August 5, eleven were 
heard singing or giving their call notes. Famous singers have 
given a series of farewell concerts. Almost every day, with 
surprising regularity, an hour or two before noon, from a 
dozen to a score and a half of Bobolinks have gathered in the 
willow trees and have sung together. There is little sugges- 
tion of the rapturous solos of June in their twittering music. 
It, like their plumage, has undergone a great change. This 
year a decided decrease in many of the species has been ob- 
served, but the greatest has been among the Bobolinks that in 
the spring were no more than a third as numerous as in recent 
years. 

When the House Wren has a brooding mate near he may ri- 
‘val the Song Sparrow in the number of songs delivered each 
day, but the most tireless singers of them all is the Short- 
billed Marsh Wren, whose rattling little ditty may be heard 
every hour of the day and night. Upon him and the Screech 
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Owl we must depend for all our August nocturnes. This 
Marsh Wren sings from any foothold, be it grass-stem, bush, 
or portions of a fence. He often is seen sitting upon the top of 
a fence post for many minutes rendering his little songs, and it 
has been possible to approach within seven feet of him without 
his omitting a single number. Once when his meadow was 
being mown he was seen clinging to the last upright grass- 
stems, keeping just in advance of the moving horses, and all 
the time he sang. One day early in the month he was caught 
building one of his dummy nests. As he came up from his 
nest he sang, flew fifteen feet to his supply-place for material 
and sang again: thus he passed back and forth, working and 
singing with unabated energy. 

A watering-place, as a favorite resort, does not meet the pop- 
ular standard unless it has a summer flirtation. This was fur- 
nished by a frivolous Flicker that kept two males, sometimes 
four drumming and bowing and dancing before her all through 
July, and into August, although these birds were well along in 
their moult. Two of the courting males are believed to be the 
same that roost in our barn, and it is one of the evening tasks 
to see if these lodgers have come in punctually. 

Here, in northeastern Iowa, it is not until August that 
many of the species settle upon some place for their regular 
roosts for the remainder of their stay in the north. The Cat- 
bird and Brown Thrasher every season come into the lilac and 
snow-ball bushes to spend the night. The Kingbird, with his 
family, returns to a spruce tree that has been their nesting site 
for many years. Phoebe finds shelter in the maples along 
with the most brilliant lodgers of all, four merry Orioles, 
which, sometimes accompanied by two young birds of the 
year, come in at night whistling gayly, and depart in the morn- 
ing in the same tuneful fashion: but no Lady Baltimore is to 
be seen with them. The birds that retire the earliest and are 
the last to go out in the morning are the Flickers, three of 
which roost in the barn. They usually come in about a half- 
hour before sunset and start out a little after sunrise, but occa- 
sionally their hours are much earlier and later. For several 
apparently good reasons it is believed that the Flicker that oc- 
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cupies a handsome apartment in the “West End” is the same 
bird that has roosted there for three summers: that re.urned 
to roost in the barn last April: that was ardently courted by two 
females in the latter part of that month: that in an elegant 
home on the “South Side” helped to rear a family of six with 
a devotion worthy of any father, be he bird or human. It is 
likely that he and the other Flicker lodgers are some of this 
species that have been raised in the barn in the years that have 
passed. The maintenance of their rights to their own quarters 
was exemplified by an unusual performance in the second week 
of the month, when one evening the flirtatious female, followed 
by three or four male Flickers, arrived and began calling. 
Scon the owner of the hole in the west end of of the barn re- 
tired to it. The female, standing on the projecting edge of the 
roof, seemed to call to him repeatedly before she flew away. 
There were signs of an approaching rain the next evening 
when the female arrived first of all. From the roof’s edge she 
inspected the hole then flew to it, went in and comfortably 
se‘tled herself before the owner arrived. He flew straight to 
the hole, and without parleying, entered, and in about three 
seconds the shrieking female flew out and sought a roost in a 
neighboring tree. 

Last year ninety-seven species of birds were identified about 
our house, and the blind scarcely one hundred yards away. Of 
these forty-seven species were observed from the blind during 
August. Although the smallest number recorded as present on 
any’ day was sixteen, and the highest thirty-one, the daily aver- 
age for the month has been twenty-two species. Among these 
an unusually early migrant was a Purple Finch, first seen Au- 
gust 23; also seen on two days following. 

A very rare visitor was a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher which caine 
on the last morning of the month. In fact it was the first of 
the species ever identified on our grounds, and is rarely met 
with in the woods in this locality. Of the warbler family the 
first to arrive from the north was the Grinnell Water-Thrush, 
on August 14, and its departure will be the last of September, 
just as the Swamp Sparrows begin to come. A pecuiarity in 
its spring and fall movements has been remarked for several 
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seasons. In the spring it keeps closely to the low ground 
never but once having been noted in the orchard on the hill, 
while in the fall migration it is to be found frequently in the 
trees and shrubbery near the house as well as among the wil- 
lows at our watering-place. 


NOTES ON THE HENSLOW’S SPARROWS (Ammo- 
dramno henslowii) IN MAHONING COUNTY, OHIO. 


BY EARNEST W. VICKERS. 


In July, 1907, I discovered that we had suffered an invasion 
of Henslow’s Sparrows at Ellsworth Station, Mahoning 
County, Ohio, where for almost ten years I have carried on 
bird observations. : 

On July 14, while haying in a 14-acre meadow of very heavy 
upland grass, the fact suddenly dawned on me that a new spar- 
row voice was all about, and to be heard above the rattle of the 
hay wagons, and clatter of loader, tedder and other noisy hay- 
making machinery. 

It occurred that I had heard the strange voices for several 
days, but I was unable to say how long. The shrill, quaint 
cry sounded like “tis-zeek, tis-zeek,” accented on the last syl- 
lable, sometimes changed to “tip-see, tis-zeek.” 

There was a ventriloquial quality about it, for it seemed to 
be equally remote and near, like the thinner strain of the Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, which I had first observed for Ellsworth in 
1895. 

When one of these newcomers at length revealed himself, he 
proved one of the most nervous, excitable of birds and would 
crouch down and rise up as if about to take wing after the 
manner of the Meadowlark, turn round and round, all nervous 
and fussy at being approached, giving utterance to his sharp 
and characteristic call. I spent several evenings with them 
after work and secured three males highly developed sexually. 
There were from nine to twelve males in this single meadow, 
and examination of neighboring fields revealed no more. 

The calling birds probably represented so many pairs. 
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When the grass was finally cut they took to the adjoining 
wheat stubble where the stocking was growing rankly, and 
where, perched on the shocks they afforded excellent opportu- 
nities for observation. But with the removal of the wheat they 
disappeared or dispersed over surrounding fields and pastures. 

The strain, or call, is very different in character, and not to 
be confused with that of the Grasshopper or Yellow-winged 
Sparrow—less of a song than an outcry of complaint or alarm. 

To Mr. George L. Fordyce, of Youngstown, belongs the 
honor of first recording the Henslow Sparrow for Mahoning 
County, in Boardman Township, April 30 and May 1, 1907, 
but it failed to return to his territory this year. It is of in- 
terest to note in passing that this irregularly distributed spar- - 
row should have been observed at two points so far apart in 
one county, there being the space of about two townships be- 
tween our two stations for it. How interesting it would be if 
ornithologists were so thick over the land that the circles of 
their peripatetics intersected: then we would be able to know 
whether the movement of a bird like the Henslow Sparrow 
took the form of a wave or only occurred in streaks. The spring 
of 1908 I recorded its first reappearance on April 23, saw it 
again the 24th, and called it “common” the 26th, when I saw it 
at several widely separated points in Ellsworth Township. Sing- 
ularly enough it was mcre abundant in a field almost a mile 
east of the one wherein it was discovered in July, 1907. Indeed, 
in the latter field, but few were noted this year. Since its re- 
appearance the past spring, it has been observed every month 
up to this writing; and although it doubtless breeds in Ells- 
worth, quite a little systematic search failed to disclose its nest. * 

After its arrival, ere the grass had grown thick enough to 
provide sufficient hiding, it was interesting to fix the eyes on 
the distant point where a Henslow had dropped down, and 
stalk it. Thus, by working carefully and slowly, I got within 
three or four feet of one several times, as it crouched ready to 
spring into flight, motionlessly regarding me. I could note the 
interesting pattern of its sparrow coat, the quick heaving of its 
breast and the twinkle of its clear bright eye, and I even tried 
to clap my hat over it—I had no salt—but it just escaped, and 
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I could, in all likelihood, have taken it in an entomological net. 
The intricate underworld of thick grass is its home; there it 
may skulk or pause to scold the passing stranger in safety, or 
rise from his very feet to drop into the green sea but a few rods 
distant. Out of its grassy element this sparrow is as uncom- 
fortable as a fish out of water. For this reason it is easier to 
hear his high-pitched strain than to catch a glimpse of him. 

Late in July of a heavily-clouded evening at about 9 o'clock 
and consequently almost dark, I passed the haunt of a Henslow 
Sparrow, and promptly the shrill “tis-zeek !-tis-zeek !-tip-see- 
tis-zeek !” greeted my approach and followed me quite out of 
ear-shot. 


WINTER NOTES FROM DETROIT, MICHIGAN AND 
VICINITY. 


B. H. SWALES. 


DouBLE-CRESTED CorMORANT (Phalacrocorax dilophus). 

On January 8, 1908, I watched a cormorant swimming near 
my place on Grosse Isle. Upon seeing me it rese heavily from 
the river, and flew slowly, with repeated flappings, down the 
river. To date there had been practically no ice on the river. 

CANVAS-BACK (Aythya vallisneria). 

During thé winter of 1905-1906 a small flock of some twenty 
Canvas-backs remained throughout the winter near the mouth 
of the Detroit river. These fed generally in a large air hole, 
and from time to time one was shot by residents. During the 
winter of 1907-1908 a much larger body remained, feeding 
well out into Lake Erie, as there was no ice to speak of until 
about the first of February. This flock was estimated as high 
as three hundred birds. 

CANADA GOosE (Branta canadensis). 

On May 8, 1907, I watched for some little time a flock of 
forty-two Geese that flew over Grosse Isle, going eastward. 
These Geese were honking loudly and flying extremely low. 
My previous latest spring record was April 30, 1905. During 
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the winter of 1905-1906, a resident of Hickory Island, in the 
lower Detroit River, told me that a flock of ninety Geese re- 
mained all winter. They kept well out into Lake Erie, were 
very wary, and none were secured by the gunners. 


AMERICAN BITTeRN (Botaurus lentiginosus). 


Albert Gardner wrote me at various times during the winter 
of 1906-1907 of a Bittern that wintered at Pt. Pelee, Ont., and 
which he saw on nearly all his visits to the marsh. The bird 
could fly, and appeared to be uninjured. 


GREAT BLUE HERON (Ardea herodias). 


L. J. Eppinger, the Detroit taxidermist, received a bird of 
this species in February, 1903, which a friend had shot near 
Lake St. Clair, Macomb Co. He had been out rabbit hunting, 
the ground was deeply covered with snow, and the day so cold 
that the bird was frozen stiff before the hunter reached his 
home. The winter of 1902-1903 was the most severe one in 
this section in many years; the snow fell in November and re- 
mained until March. It is a mystery as to how this bird could 
-eke out an existence until as late as February in the frozen 
marshes. It was, of course, extremely poor and emaciated. 

Kinc (Rallus elegans). 

The occurrence of this species in winter is certainly excep- 
tional. On February 6, 1907, Taverner and I examined one 
that came into L. J. Eppinger’s shop, which had been taken re- 
cently near Detroit. The bird was in extremely poor condi- 
tion, as might be expected. A second occurrence is reported 
by Albert Gardner, of Pt. Pelee, Essex County, Ont., who 
wrote me at different times during the winter of 1906-1907 
that he -had seen one of these birds in the extensive marsh 
there. He said that it was apparently in good condition, as it 
readily took flight when closely pressed. The winter up to 
February was generally a mild one, the mean temperature for 
December (Detroit, Mich.) being 29°, January 26, and Febru- 
ary 21. 

KILLDEER (Oxyechus vocifera). 
Mr. Jas. B. Purdy wrote me that he saw a Kildeer on his 
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farm near Plymouth, Wayne County, from December 25, 1907, 
where it was first noticed, throughout the month of January, 
after which he failed to notice it. I have no other records of 
this species’ occurrence in winter. 

BELTED KINGFISHER (Ceryle alcyon). 

One was reported to me by Jas. B. Purdy on January 6, 
1907, near Plymouth, which remained in the vicinity for sev- 
eral days. 

EVENING GROSBEAK (Cocothraustes vespertinus). 

One was taken December 30, 1905, by A. J. Long near De- 
troit, and came into Campion’s shop, where I saw it. I know 
of no others being seen during the winter of 1905-1906. 

TOWHEE (Pipilo erythrophthalmus). 

Jas. B. Purdy saw a female at Plymouth on January 29, 
1905. I believe this is the first bird of this species that I can 
recall that has wintered in Wayne County. 


CORRECTION. 


Historical articles like those of Mr. Burns in recent numbers 
of the WILSON BULLETIN are always interesting reading and 
therefore ever welcome. In historical articles more than any- 
where else, perhaps, accuracy in details is to be desired, and yet 
nowhere else do we more easily fall into unintentional mis- 
statements. In the interests of accuracy, therefore, I beg to 
correct a few errors in “ The Mystery of the Small-headed 
Flycatcher.” * 

Mr. Burns states that the unique specimen of Townsend’s 
Bunting was taken by Dr. Ezra Michener. He was, it is true, 
the subsequent owner of the specimen, but it was secured by 
J. K. Townsend after whom it was named (cf. Baird, Cassin 
& Lawrence, Birds of,N. A. p. 496.) 

Mr. Burns includes the occurrence of the Summer Tanager 
in southern New Jersey among “conditions well recognized 


today.” The bird has only been reported “seen” in southern 


* Wilson Bulletin, June, 1908, pp. 63-99. 
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New Jersey once or twice in the last fifty years, and there are 
no records of captures. 

Apparently misled by a statement of mine in the Auk, 1899, 
Mr. Burns states that but two of Alexander Wilson’s types 
are extant. A number of others were discovered some years 
since in Boston and I think the fact has been published, though 
I do not at this moment recall the place of publication. The 
fire to which Mr. Burns refers was not at Peale’s Museum but 
was at P. T. Barnum’s Museum in New York City where part 
of Peale’s collection was preserved. There is no record, 
however, of any of Wilson’s birds having been secured by Bar- 
num. 

The Trumbull referred to by Mr. Burns should be Wm. P. 
Turnbull, and P. B. Hay should be P. R. Hoy, both printer’s 
errors, no doubt.——Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. 


I very much appreciate Mr. Stone’s friendly criticisms. No 
one can be more desirous of eliminating seeming or real errors 
in statements than I. Writers attempting biographical or his- 
torical subjects are peculiarly dependent upon the observations 
of others, the acceptance or rejection of much being a matter of 
personal judgment, and disagreements not infrequent. 

I can scarcely plead ignorance to a knowledge of the fact 
that Townsend shot the bunting bearing his name. My note, 
perhaps, should read “taken for Dr. Ezra Michener,” as less 
liable to misinterpretation. The bird was killed in his own 
neighborhood expressly for his cabinet, received almost imme- 
diately, and a brief description of the specimen while in the 
flesh, written by him on the day of the capture. He even states 
in his diary “We have given it the provisional name of Euspiza 
albigula, or white-throated bunting.” (Cf. Insectivorous Birds 
of Chester Co., Pa., 1863.) I can see no impropriety, however, 
in accrediting the bird to the person responsible for all of the 
facts of the case, as well as being the original owner and for 
a great many years, up to the time he presented it to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the conservator of this valuable specimen. _ 
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The Summer Redbird may be, at the present time, extremely 
rare, or extinct in the region referred to. Our bird men have 
given the land birds of the southern interior only a desultory 
attention. My comment should not be taken as an indorsement 
of the entire quotation from Wilson. That the conditions ex- 
isting at the present time in certain parts of New Jersey are 
more favorable to a richer southern bird life than southeastern 
Pennsylvania can offer," Mr. Stone testifies in his Summer 
Birds of the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. (Cf. Auk, Vol. XI, 
p. 134.) 

From a very reliable source I learn that the Peale collections 
occupied a commodious building at Ninth and Samson streets 
in 1838. It was to be known thereafter as the Philadelphia 
Museum, but it was built and managed by members of the 
Peale family. The enterprise of the Peales was marvelous and 
the city owes much to that name; but at last they had over- 
reached themselves, for after a struggle of about six years they 
were obliged to dispose of a part of this great collection; por- © 
tions going to Boston, Baltimore, and to Barnum for his Phila- 
delphia and New York museums. An effort was made to con- 
tinue to exhibit the better portion remaining, in Masonic Hall, 
which also came to be known as the Academy of Fine Arts and 
Peale’s Museum Theatre, on Chestnut street, between Seventh 
and Eighth; in August, 1846, by John Sefton, but it was closed 
in July, 1847. The large collection of Peale portraits was not 
disposed ef until 1854. The Peale or Philadelphia museum 
building at Ninth and Samson burned down the same year. 
Barnum’s museum, a large five-story building at the southeast 
corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, had been reduced to 
ashes three years before. The loss on collections and fixture 
was stated to have been $50,000. (Cf. Scharf and Westcott’s 
History of Philadelphia. ) Mr. Stone has already stated how 
Barnum’s museum in New York city was destroyed. It is to 
be hoped that we will have further enlightenment in relation 
to the Wilson types discovered in Boston. 

‘As Mr. Stone infers, the last are typographical errors; Wm. 
P. Turnbull being correctly cited in the References. 

FRANK L, Burns. 
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EDITORIAL. 


That the malady of lateness of issue has become cronic with the 
Bulletin must seem apparent to every reader. Assurances may be: 
received that it is not a fatal malady, and that a permanent cure 
may be effected by the application of the specific of prompt contribu- 
tions. We can promise the next issue to readers not later than the 
Christmas holidays. 


In succeeding numbers of the Bulletin, probably not beginning un- 
til the March, 1909, number, a list of the birds which occur on the 
Ohio shore opposite to Point Pelee will be given running along the 
lines of the Point Pelee list which closes with this number. Such 
carefully worked-out lists, with full annotations, will be welcomed 
by the editor from almost any locality, which is either representative 
of a large region or is possessed of special features in small compass. 


Many publications relating to birds have reached the editor’s desk 
which he has not been able to review, on account of other pressing 
duties. He wishes to express to all such friends his hearty appre- 
ciation and intention to fully review the papers in this Bulletin as 
soon as possible. Among these publications Mr. Ora W. Knight’s 
book on the Birds of Maine is the most sumptuous. 
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The falling of the autumn leaves will lay bare many nesting se- 
erets which the dense foliage has hidden. A very useful piece of 
field work would be to go over some selected area carefully and 
count the nests in that area, noting the numbers of each species sep- 
arately. This would give a more accurate nesting bird population 
than by any other means, and would be far easier than an attempt 
to count the birds themselves. Of course it would be nothing more 
than an approximate estimate, because many items enter into the 
problem which might modify the final result. Some sort of enumer- 
ation of the birds of any region which is to be studied for any con- 
siderable length of time is necessary. This is a relatively easy 
method, and can be made to approximate accuracy for the breeding 


birds. Try it. 
FIELD NOTES. 


THE ‘SPRING MIGRATIONS AT OBERLIN, OHIO, 1908. 


In general the migrations were nearly normal. There were a few 
unusual things, fortunately for my enthusiasm. The most notable 
were the appearance of White-eyed Vireo and Olive-sided Flycatcher 
at Oberlin as well as at Cedar Point. The bird waves were as fol- 
lows: 

March 2-6: Prairie Horned Lark, many migrating and singing. 
Snowflake, common everywhere. Am. Crow, common everywhere. 
Am. Robin, first migrants. Meadowlark, first migrants. Red-winged 
Blackbird, over a hundred migrants. Killdeer, 7, the first. Blue- 
bird, 6 migrants. Bronzed Grackle, many. 

March 9-12: Firsts, Fox Sparrow, Baldpate, Redhead, Greater 
_Scaup, Am. Coot, Turkey Vulture, Belted Kingfisher, and a consid- 
erable influx of Bluebirds, Robins, Meadowlarks, Lesser Scaups, and 
Grackles. 

March 16: Migrant Shrike, Whistling Swan, Rusty Blackbird, 
Field Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Pintail, 
all firsts. 

March 23: Vesper Sparrow, Phebe, Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue 
Heron, all firsts. ‘Those listed for the 16th increased considerably. 

March 28-April 3: Broad-winged Hawk, Am. Rough-legged 
Hawk, migrating; firsts, Chipping Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow, Her- 
mit Thrush, Blue-winged Teal, Am. Bittern, Barn Swallow, Tree 
Swallow, Shoveller, Canvas-back, Brown Thrasher, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Horned Grebe. 

April 11-14: Sora, Wilson’s Snipe, Purple Martin, Spotted Sand- 
piper, Yellow Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Olive-backed Thrush, 
Bank Swallow. Bartramian Sandpiper arrived on the 9th. 

April 20: Virginia Rail, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Wood Duck, 
Green Heron, Osprey, Rough-winged Swallow, Whippoorwill, Palm 
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Warbler, House Wren, White-throated Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Loon. It is possible that this wave spilled over to the 24th, with 
Chimney Swift and Grasshopper Sparrow on the 22d, and Wood 
Thrush, Oven-bird, Bobolink, Greater Yellow-legs and La. Water- 
Thrush on the 23d, and Red-headed Woodpecker and Blue-headed 
Vireo on the 24th, all as firsts. 

April 26-27: Baltimore Oriole, Lark Sparrow, Catbird, Indigo 
Bunting, Yellow-throated Vireo, Solitary Sandpiper, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Black and White Warbler, 
Northern Yellow-throat, Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Ruddy 
Duck, all firsts. There was also an influx of recent arrivals. 

May 4-7: Florida Gallinule, King Rail, Common Tern, Caspian 
Tern, Least Bittern, Am. Pipit, Pine Warbler, White-crowned Spar- 
row, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Orchard 
Oriole, Warbling Vireo, Wood Pewee, Wilson’s Thrush, Scarlet Tan- 
ager, all firsts. 

May 11-16: Least Flycatcher, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Warblers 
as follows: Chestnut-sided, Golden-winged, Magnolia, Blackburn- 
ian, Tennessee, Bay-breasted, Mourning Prairie, all on the 11th; 
Cerulean, 12th; Black-poll, Northern Parula, Wilson’s, Kentucky, 
Canadian, 14th; Kingbird, Philadelphia Vireo, Redstart, Chat, Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow, Black Tern, Hummingbird, Yellow-legs, Cliff Swal- 
low, Crested Flycatcher, Black-billed Cuckoo, Henslow’s ‘Sparrow, 
all on the 12th; Green-crested Flycatcher, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, on the 13th; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black- 
bellied Plover, Alder Flycatcher, Turnstone, Nighthawk, on the 16th. 

Then there were dribbles: Olive-sided Flycatcher, Connecticut 
Warbler, Piping Plover, on the 18th, and a Hooded Warbler on the 
20th. 

By the 22d most of the migrants were gone. A Magnolia Warbler 
was here on the 28th of May, and a Purple Finch on June 6. 
LYNpDs JONES. 


MYRTLE WARBLERS IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN IN JANUARY.—Mrs. 
Leeland L. Gibbs, of Antigo, Wisconsin, writes that a flock of about 
a dozen of these birds were found in that vicinity in January. Dur- 
ing the stay of the birds the temperature was below zero for severul 
days at a time. Mrs. Gibbs has never before known of the occur- 
rence of the Myrtle Warbler in Wisconsin in winter.—( Ed.) 


WHITE-EYED VIREO (Vireo noveboracensis) IN NORTHERN OHIO.— 
Along with several other birds of southern distribution in Ohio, this 
one ranges to Lake Erie in the eastern counties, but has not hitherto 
been found in the northwestern parts of the state. On April 27 and 
May 4 one was seen on the Cedar Point sand spit, and on April 29 
one in the woods a mile south of Oberlin. One captured was a fe- 
male, These constitute the first Lorain and Erie county records. 
LyNps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING OF BEWICK’S WREN.—I had seen Bewick’s 
Wrens nesting in southern Ohio several years ago, but the first time 
I ever observed them nesting near my old home in middle western 
Ohio,—one hundred miles farther north,—was in the spring of 1908. 
Here, during the month of April, a pair built a nest upon a board 
above a door in a small building near a dwelling-house. The nest 
was composed of twigs, weed stems, dead grass, insect cocoons, 
leaves, and fragments of a cast-off snake skin, lined with horse-hair 
and feathers. ‘This is the first time I ever saw any nest that con- 
tained pieces of a snake skin, except that of a Crested Flycatcher. 
The male bird helped in the building. During the latter days of 
April, six eggs were laid, and after sixteen days of incubation these 
were all hatched. The young were fed upon worms, larve, moths, 
and spiders. 

During the summer, the pair built another nest in a nearby shed, 
in which they successfully reared a second brood. The second nest 
contained no fragments of snake skin. 

G. FisHer, Sidney, Ohio. 


Swamp Sparrow aT CANTON, OHIO.—Each summer since 1903 I 
have noted the presence at Canton of the Swamp Sparrow (Melos- 
piza georgiana) at various points in the lowlands along the west 
branch of Nimishillen creek. 

For several seasons I searched unsuccessfully for a nest. June 
4th last, however, while in one of these places I noticed Swamp 
Sparrows carrying food, and after a little hesitation, apparently on 
my account, diving suddenly into a thick. growth of flags. 

The spot was marked carefully, and a little search revealed the 
nest. It contained three young and was well concealed in a rank 
growth of swamp grass and flags, situated well down near their 
roots and but a couple of inches above the surface of the water of a 
brooklet which flowed beneath. 

The parent birds did not appear greatly perturbed by my presence. 
They merely hung around at a short distance and patiently watched. 
Four days later the nest was again visited, and after opening the 
rank growth I found the nest intact but the young birds gone. Judg- 
ing from their size at -the first visit they must have met their fate 
at the hands of some devouring enemy. The nest, with one unhatched 
egg remaining, was taken home, while the pleasure of finding the 
nest of a species which Dawson states breeds but casually in Ohio, 
was somewhat marred by conjecture as to the fate of the late tenants. 

From the number of Swamp ‘Sparrows I see and hear each sum- 
mer in the localities mentioned above and in a swamp bordering 
Meyer’s Lake, it seems evident that this sparrow breeds regularly 
and in considerable numbers in the vicinity of Canton. 

Canton, Ohio. Epwarp D. KIMEs. 
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CLUB PUBLICATIONS 
of Sunless Old aad New: 


The Old Series comprise the following issues : 

_ Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and il, 
two numbers each, Vol, III, one number, (Only No. 2 of 
Vol. I, and No. 1 of Vol. aaah are Shae) 25. cents a 
number. 

Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two mimbers. 25 cents a num- 
ber.’ 

The Journal, two numbers, 10 certs a number. 

“‘The-whole series (available numbers) $1.00. - 


The New Series comprise the 


Wilson Bulletins, from No; 1 to 62, inclusive. (Nos. 4, 5, 


7, 8, 24, are out of print.) 

Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15 is a study of “The Oberlin 
Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No. 30, “W: Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in which 
all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs of near- 


.. ly all described, and a field key to the adult males given. Price 


$1.00. _No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, by 
Franx L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A Summer Re- 


connoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and W. L. Daw-. 


son, being a study of ‘the birds in fourteen states during a 
Journey of 7000 miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37;“A Sectional 
Bird Census.” By Franx L, Burns. Price 50 cents. 


The other numbers consist of “General Notes.” Price 15 
cents each. The whole available New Series for $9.75. 


Address all communications to 


LYNDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DAWSON’S 


BIRDS OF OHIO 


Slightly shelf-worn copies, at greatly reduced price. The bindings are 
Bukram, Threefourths Levant and Full Morocco, in either one 
volume or two volume edition. Write for prices to the Wilson 


Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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_ Ts now publishing a series of plates, by 


Lovis AGassiz Fuertres and 
Bruce Horsratt, Illustrating 


The F lycatchers of North 


America in Color 
20. Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


The Macmillan Company 


Fifth Avenue, : NEW YORK CITY 


BIRDS 


A Popular Handbook of the Birds of the United States and Canada, 
, Comprising I. Land Birds; Il, Game and Water Birds. 


By THOMAS NUTTALL 


New Revised and Annotated Edition with Additions. “ 
By MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 


Iilustrated with 172 beautifully engraved figures including draw- 
ings made especially for the work by Ernest B. Thompson, and 20 
colored plates containing 110 full-lengta figures of the most import- 
ant land and water birds. 


A tiew edition, complete in a single volume, of the best and most 


popular book on the birds of the Northern and Eastern States, with 


important additions. The book has hitherto been made only in two 
volumes, and the price has been $7.50 net. In its new and handier 
form, published at a moderate price, it should find a place in every 
household. 

The illustrations of birds faithfully 1endered in colors—the most 
~ Deautiful plates of the kind since Audubon—form an important 


feature. 
One Volume. _ Crown 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.00. 
THE WILSON’ BULLETIN, OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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